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CAN’T say I know much 
about girls,’’ observed 
== Richard, seating himself 
on the wide window-sill made 
by the thick adobe walls of the 
house, and beating a tattoo on 
the bottom of the tin pan in 
which he was going to put the 
chickens’ corn, ‘‘and I can’t 
say that I want to if most of 
them are like that.’’ 
He nodded disdainfully in the 
direction of the path which led to the 
ereek, and down which his Cousin 
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MRS. STEPHEN’S HOLIDAY. 






properly provided for. After 
that she should shut herself in 
her own room and go to bed; 
and the care of the household 
should fall upon Geraldine. 

‘It’s a little the hardest on 
Jack, though,’’ Richard ob- 
served. ‘‘ A small kid of three 
hasn’t much to say about what 
shall or sha’n’t happen to him. 
He won’t understand, as the 
rest of us will, that he’s really 
being starved in a fine cause—the cause 
of Geraldine’s character.’’ 





Geraldine had just disappeared, stroll- 
ing slowly, lifting her dainty skirts 
from the dust and showing a pair of 
high-heeled shoes. 

‘*‘She has been here nearly a week 
now, and she hasn’t done a thing but 
dress up and sit round looking pretty 
—and miserable,’ he added, as an 
afterthought. ‘It strikes me that 
when a girl’s father skips out and 
leaves her without a cent in the world, 
—nothing but a lot of fine clothes,— 
and when she is taken to live with her 
poor relations, who haven’t got enough 
for themselves, the least she could do 
would be to hustle round a little and 
help earn her keep.’’ 

‘*You must remember, though,’’ his 
mother reminded him, holding a needle 
up to the light to thread it, and speak- 
ing a little abstractedly, ‘‘you must 
remember that she is not at all happy. 
It’s a great change for her from the 
school she has lived in ever since her 
mother died, to a ranch in the wildest 
West, like this. 

‘* And besides,’’ Mrs. Stephen went 
on, ‘‘she is probably a good deal more 
mortified than she cares to show. Al- 
most any one would be, if her father 
had run off under pretense of trying to 
make a new fortune in the Klondike, 
and left her to the care of relatives.’’ 

But Richard had the hardness of 
heart of his inexperience and his dozen 
years. 

**Well, anyway,’’ he said, ‘‘Leo 
went without a lot that he needed 
and wanted, to get her here, and he 
is working like a slave to keep her and 
us, and I think it was mighty decent 
of him—if he is my brother,’’ he put 
in, parenthetically. ‘‘It’s more than 
I’d have done. And instead of moping 
around and thinking about her troubles, 
it’s my opinion she ought to forget 
about them and go to work.”’ 

Mrs. Stephen smiled. The chances 
of Geraldine’s going to work certainly 
did not appear immediate. 

**She hasn’t a notion of the way it’s 





‘*1 CAN’T SAY I KNOW 
MUCH ABOUT GIRLS.”’ 





**But I don’t know how to do any- 
thing, Aunt Frances,’’ explained 
Geraldine, standing beside the bed, and 
laying a soft hand on Mrs. Stephen’s 
aching head. ‘‘I can sweep a little, 
perhaps, and I might be able to get 
Jack’s and Mary’s clothes on, but as 
for cooking! The only thing I have 
ever made in my life was fudge. I 
made it in a chafing-dish at school.’’ 

Mrs. Stephen had visions of Leo and 
Richard fed on fudge. ‘‘I can’t help 
it,”’ she said, wearily. ‘‘I am quite 
il and worn out. Somebody must 
come to my rescue, and who can it be 
but you? You will find the receipt 
book on the shelf by the kitchen door. 
You must do the best you can about 
it, dear, but you mustn’t trouble me 
for several days, at least. Mary will 
give you some advice. She is only 
eight, but she has had experience.’’ 

So Geraldine went from the room 
with much self-distrust, but determi- 
nation to do what she could. 

It all went well enough for the first 
part of the day, according to Mary’s 
report. 

**I helped her make the beds,”’ that 
experienced young person explained, 
talking in strained whispers, that she 
might not hurt her mother’s head. 
And the luncheon of cold jerked beef 
and bread and milk had been easy to 

ad get. 

But Mrs. Stephen feared for the 
dinner ; and she began to think it was 
she who was suffering most heavily, 
after all. She was ready to cry aloud 
with pain and nervousness. She had 
thoughts of getting up to cook the 
dinner herself. But she held herself 
in bed by sheer force of will. 

All the rooms were upon the ground 
floor in the Mexican-built house, and 
Mrs. Stephen’s own bedroom opened 
directly upon the kitchen; but the 
door was shut to-day. Jack had 
opened it once or twice to offer his 
lisping sympathy, and now he was 








done,’’ she said. ‘‘She doesn’t know 
how.” 

‘*She’s sixteen and healthy,’’ said 
Richard, without leniency, ‘‘and it’s high 
time she began to learn.’’ Mrs. Stephen, in 
point of fact, was of quite the same opinion, 
and she sat thinking about the matter. 

It was easy enough for Richard to say that 
his cousin should work. But how was it to be 
brought about? In the boarding-school where 
Geraldine had spent the last ten years of her 
life, while her father was borrowing of every- 
body,—even of the poor ranchman brother who 
had a large family to support,—she had not so 
much as been taught to make her own bed; and 
now, with the apathy of homesickness and 
mortification, she did not seem to care greatly 
to learn. 

She had made the bed now, to be sure, after 
her aunt had shown her how, but she had 
stopped with that. She had not offered to be 
of any further use. She had kept to her own 
tiny, whitewashed room, or had sat in a corner 
of the living-room, crying silently most of the 
time. 

Even Leo, whose self-sacrifice had brought 
Geraldine to his home, wasted small sympathy 
upon her. To a young fellow who was not 
yet in his twenties, and who had been the 
support of his mother and three small brothers 
and sisters since the death of his father, there 
was not much in the troubles of a girl who was 
merely homesick. 


But Mrs. Stephen had come to New Mexico | 
|our large fortune’’—he grew sarcastic—‘‘in 
herself, and she could not but be sorry for | 
Geraldine when she found her moistening one | 


when she had been not much more than a girl 


dainty handkerchief after another with bitter 
tears, or wandering aimlessly about among the | 
willows of the creek in all her pretty and 
inappropriate clothes. 

Nevertheless, the time would be coming 
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would be wearing out; and Mrs. Stephen, 
with the best intentions in the world, had no 
time to be ironing out French embroidery and 
lace edgings, or to be making garments for an 
almost grown girl. 

There was no doubt about it that Richard 
was right. It was Mrs. Stephen’s experience 
that the matter - of - fact, unsentimental, fre- 
quently hard small boy often was right, and 
that Geraldine should ‘‘go to work.’’ 

It was for the girl’s own good, for the better- 
ment of her character. And what manner of 
character was it, anyway? Mrs. Stephen 
pondered. Certainly it was not the light- 
hearted, unscrupulous character the girl’s 
father possessed. It was hard to decide what it 
was. Possibly it was still to be developed. 

That night, after Leo had finished his work 
round the ranch and done much figuring over 
the old problem of ways and means, and after 
Richard had finished the studies for which he 
had time only at night, Mrs. Stephen pro- 
pounded a plan. 

**You two small boys,” she began, smiling 
as she considered Leo’s full six feet, “‘you two 


small boys have risen to a good many things in | 


your lifetimes. I wonder if you could rise to 
heroism now.’’ 

““What’s to be done?’’ asked Leo. ‘‘Is it 
an Indian who has been prowling round, and 


that you want scalped, or the renunciation of 


favor of some one more needy ?” 

‘* No,’’ Mrs. Stephen informed them, ‘‘it 
is far worse. It is to let your new cousin keep 
house for you for the next few days.” 

Richard’s eyes were starting from his head, 
and Leo had fairly risen to his feet. 

“Good gracious! You can’t mean that!’’ 


when those dainty handkerchiefs would have | he said. 


to be washed, and when all the pretty clothes 


**Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Stephen, ‘‘I do.’’ 





‘*Why,’’ objected Leo, “‘we’d starve! 
can’t boil water. Geraldine!’’ 

**Well,’’ compromised Mrs. Stephen, ‘‘if it 
should come to starvation, —actual starvation, — 
I’ll promise not to let you perish. But there 
are severe degrees of suffering that come before 
perishing—and those you will have to pass 
through.’’ 

Mrs. Stephen explained. Since Geraldine 
had come to live with them, and to spend the 
next few years, at any rate, upon the ranch, 
it was clear that she must take her place in the 
family and join in its work. ‘She is willing, 
apparently, but she is listless to the last degree. 
And there is only one way that I have ever 
found, to overcome that. It is by conferring 
authority. 

‘*Now,’’ Mrs. Stephen went on, ‘‘I have 
been cooking and sweeping and scrubbing and 
washing and mending and doing a hundred 
and one other things for this family for a good 
many years, and I’ve earned a holiday. I am 
tired.’’ 

Perhaps it was really the first time that the 
possibility of that had occurred to either of the 
boys. It was certainly the first time that Mrs. 
Stephen had mentioned it. 

Leo looked at her face in the lamplight. 
Plainly she was tired—and thin and worn, too. 
It struck him forcibly. ‘‘ You don’t look well,’’ 
he said, a little abruptly. 

**T don’t feel well,’’ she admitted. ‘I have 
had a great deal of neuralgia for the last five 
days.” 

Richard edged up and began to rub her fore- 
head with a rough, grimy hand. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell us so?’’ he asked. 

They talked it over further, and when they 
went to bed the decision had been made. Mrs. 
Stephen should cook breakfast the next morn- 


playing with the key, turning it back 
and forth. 
Mrs. Stephen 


raised her head a 


She | littlke— the movement made her groan — and 


| called to him. 





ing, so that Leo might start off to the office | 


” 


**Don’t lock mother in, Jacky,’’ she said. 
She thought of herself locked in while terrible, 
vague things happened out in the kitchen. 

‘* No,’’ answered Jacky, cheerfully, 
won’t.’’ 

Mrs. Stephen lay listening to the rattling of 
pots and pans. Evidently the preparations for 
dinner were under way. There penetrated to 
her, in the course of time, an odor of lard 
growing warm. 

*‘Something fried,’’ Mrs. Stephen decided, 
with sinking heart. If the girl had only con- 
fined herself to the baked and boiled! It would 
be soaked with cold grease, this, or burned to 
a cinder, whatever it was. Mrs. Stephen was 
certain of that. 

The lard must be getting hot. She smelled 
it. The smoke was rank and thick. What if 
—Mrs. Stephen sat up in bed, forgetting the 
twinge—what if the stove should be so red-hot 
that the grease would catch fire! She remem- 
bered having spoken before Geraldine of the 
necessity for very hot lard. 

There was a sputter and hiss and crackling, 
as something began to fry, and there was—Mrs. 
Stephen was out of bed on the instant—the 
dull red glow of flames to be seen through the 
chinks of the door. Then there was a child’s 


"“_ 


| terrified ery. 


Mrs. Stephen was at the door with a bound; 
but it would not open. Jack had turned the 
key, after all. 

“Open the door!’’ Mrs. Stephen called. 
‘Open the door, Geraldine! I am locked in!’’ 

Her cry was loud and wild, but it was lost 
in the louder and wilder shrieks of the child, 
and in the noise of the licking flames from the 
grease. 

She called again, and beat upon the panels. 











But it 


Then she turned to the window. 
was barred outside with iron bars, since it 
opened not three feet from the ground. She 
was imprisoned. 

Her child might burn to death and she in the 
next room, within hearing, almost within sight, 
could give no help. She rattled the door with 
all her might, and threw herself against it and 
called with all the force of her lungs. 

Surely she was heard now, for Jack’s cries 
were lower—muffled ; but the red light showed 
terribly through the cracks and the black smoke 
of burned grease was filling the room. She went 
down upon her knees and tried to see through 
the keyhole; but there was nothing in the line 
of vision but a lurid, angry sheet of fire and 
streaks of thick, sooty smoke. 

There was some one in the room yet. She 
was sure of that. She could hear sounds, the 
scuffling of feet, a struggle, and that choked, 
deadened, moaning noise. Was Jack so nearly 
burned to death as that? 

She did not realize that only a few seconds 
had passed. She was beating at the heavy 
door again, and her calls had turned to 
screams for help. But the door stayed closed, 
and the horrible gasping sound continued. 
She dropped to the floor and lay huddled there 
—she had fainted quite away! 

It was into Jack’s own face that she looked 
when she opened her eyes—a sooty, smutty, 
small face, streaked with tears. The tears 
were still trickling and his lips were quivering. 
They were very white. 

He was very pale, anyway. Mrs. Stephen 
saw that even before she saw that she was still 
on the floor, and that Geraldine was bending 
over her, lifting her head and holding water to 
her lips. 

“ Aren’t you burned?” she said. 
aren’t you burned ?”’ 

Jacky shook his head, then nodded it; then, 
by way of further explanation, set up a dismal 
wail and threw himself down, with his head 
in his mother’s lap. 

He was not at all burned, however, only 
badly scared. Mrs. Stephen gathered him in 
her arms. “But his clothes are burned half- 
off !’’ she exclaimed. 

Geraldine had moved away a little, and did 
not answer. Mrs. Stephen looked at her with 
a new alarm. 

‘*Are you burned, too?” she said. 

‘*My fingers are a little,’’ admitted Geraldine. 

Mrs. Stephen was crying too hard herself to 
notice much, and was rocking Jacky back and 
forth and comforting him. Then she stopped 
short. 

“But, Geraldine, my child,” she exclaimed, 
*‘was your skirt burned off, too?’’ 

Jack’s remained a singed and tattered band 
around his waist, but Geraldine’s was entirely 
gone. There she stood in a white petticoat 
showing large scorched holes. She began edg- 
ing off toward the door and out of the room. 

**T wrapped him in it,’’ she said. ‘‘It was 
thick woolen, you know.’’ 

Mrs. Stephen could not help feeling, even 
at such a moment, a pang of regret for the 
beautiful pale gray skirt, with its reverse side 
of scarlet plaid. 

‘Ts it spoiled?” she asked, rising from the 
floor and looking into the kitchen, where the 
black smoke was settling and drifting. But 
the flames had burned themselves out and there 
was no harm done. ‘‘Is it quite spoiled, your 
pretty skirt ?’’ 

**T expect so,’’ the girl answered; ‘but you 
may see.”’ 

It was a greasy, discolored, singed ruin of its 
former beauty. 

Geraldine stood with her hands clasped 
behind her, as far from her aunt as she could 
keep, and close against the wall, as she told 
what had happened. The lard had been too 
hot, she supposed. The stove had been glowing 
red with the fire that Richard had made before 
he and Mary had gone off to the vegetable- 
garden. She had splashed some of the lard 
upon the lids, and it and the contents of the 
frying-pan had all blazed up at once, with a 
terrible roar and flare. 

She had tried to lift off the frying-pan, the 
liquid flames had splashed upon Jack, and on 
the instant he, too, had been ablaze. 

‘*T remembered about a girl who set fire to 
herself at school with an alcohol lamp,” she 
explained. ‘‘The teacher wrapped her up in 
a blanket from the bed. So I took off my 


“ Jacky, 


skirt—I couldn’t wait to unhook it; I tore it | 


off, I think.’’ She still seemed a good deal 
dazed. ‘‘And I wrapped him in it tightly,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘It smothered the fire —” 

‘‘It smovered me,’’ 
and recovered enough to be cross. 

‘* Then,’’ finished Geraldine, ‘‘ the grease 
went out by itself—burned itself out, I guess.’’ 
She had backed away into the kitchen, where 
the smoke was thinning now. 

Mrs. Stephen thought a minute. She had 
gone back to the bed. It was only a short 
hesitation. The thing she was doing was for 
Geraldine’s good, not her own, and she had 
taken her resolve. She must stick to it, though 
the house should be reduced to a cinder and 
the very heavens fall. 

‘*Can you go on with the dinner, dear?’’ 
she said. 

lt was evident that Geraldine was pleased at 


put in Jack, aggrieved | 
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that. ‘If you can trust me again,” she 
answered. 

‘* Surely,’’ said Mrs. Stephen. ‘Then she 
asked if the burned fingers might not be done 
up. 

**T’ll do them up,’’ replied Geraldine. 

It had required strength of will for Mrs. 
Stephen before. Now she needed little less 
than the courage of a martyr to keep herself in 


escape, and the house, as well, the experiment 
was working out satisfactorily. 

There was clearly something deep down in 
the nature of the pampered boarding-school girl 
which it was worth a few risks to bring to the 
top. So Mrs. Stephen settled back upon the 
pillows uneasily, suppressing a sigh. 

‘*Put another kilt on Jack and a skirt on 
yourself,’’ she said, “‘and—shut the door.” 

It was the final heroism, that ‘‘shut the 
door.’’ But if the test was to be made at all, 
it must be properly made to the end. 

The dinner was cooked and served and—what 
was more—eaten. It was not the dinner that 
Mrs. Stephen herself could have prepared, but 
as Richard and Leo assured Geraldine, it was 
not half-bad; and the part that was bad they 
ate as if they liked it, anyway. They had 
noticed that her hands were bandaged, but she 
had said next to nothing about it, and they 
admired that. : 

‘*She’s all right, Cousin Jerry is!’’ Leo told 





HERE had never been a circus in Peters- 
ville, and you may guess the state of 
mind of the boys there when two men 

with a wagon came along posting bills. Every 
boy became wildly eager to do any kind of labor 
for the fifty cents it would cost him to ‘‘get 
in.”? Many and ingenious were the plans for 
earning this modest.sum. The 
boys of smaller growth had visions 
of the joys to be secured by the 
other half of their fortune—if only 
the ticket-seller would believe them 
to be under the half-price age. 

There was only one small boy in 
Petersville to whom these specula- 
tions meant nothing. This one un- 
happy urchin was Silas Hood, and 
he lived on a farm three miles from 
the town. He was about fifteen 
years old, and had been taken four 
years earlier from an orphans’ home 
in a neighboring city by the farmer, 
Timothy Cobb. 

Timothy had, to be sure, given 
a bond to treat the child kindly, 
and send him to school five months 
of each year until he was sixteen. 
But as that orphans’ home had 
gone out of existence soon after the 
agreement was made, Timothy did 
nothing for Silas but work him \g 
as hard and feed him as little as AN 
possible. 

Timothy had entertained no idea 
of allowing Silas to go to the circus, 
although so extraordinary an event as its coming 
had excited even him to unusual generosity. 

**You girls flax round,’’ he said to his four 
young daughters, ‘‘and work hard and get all 
the weeds out of the garden and that half-acre 
of onions back of the barn, and give the cellar 
and the shed a good cleaning up, and I’ll take 
you to the circus and give you ten cents apiece 
to spend. 

** And Silas, too?’’ asked Mrs. Cobb, hoping 
and wondering at her husband’s munificence. 

**Searcely. Silas has got to stay home and see 
to things.’’ 

‘*But the neighbors are all going, without 
leaving any one at home,’’ expostulated the 
woman. “And Silas is a good worker, poor 
little chap !’’ 

‘*Well, he ain’t goin’. I have no money to 
spend taking pauper boys to a circus. He 
ought to be thankful to get all he can eat and 
the good home he has. He’d be the most tri- 
fling boy if you had your way with him.’’ 

Mrs. Cobb sighed and gave up the case, but 

she resolved to set out an extra good dinner for 
Silas, and bring him a bag of peanuts and 
| another of candy from the circus. 
The route of the cireus into Petersville was 
|over a road running by the field where Silas 
| was hoeing and ‘‘bugging’’ potatoes, and his 
heart was heavy indeed when he saw the 
crowds of happy, well-dressed boys going out 
to meet the cavalcade. 

‘*Hello, Si! Ain’t you going to the circus ?’”’ 
cried one. 

Silas shook his head. He could not have 
spoken without bursting into tears. 

““Won’t Tim Cobb let you off to go?’’ 

Silas shook his head again, and the lump in 
his throat grew larger. 

**Well, he’s meaner than dirt! If I were you 
I’d light out and go, anyhow, Si.’’ 








For a fsw minutes Silas meditated on this | 


bed. But though Jacky had had a narrow, 
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his mother. He had not come to use the 
‘*fancy”’ name of Geraldine. ‘‘She’s all right. 
Never mind if she did try to cremate the place 
and everybody in it. And I guess we’d better 
wash the dishes for her. She can’t put those 
burnt hands in hot soap-suds, that’s sure.’’ 

He got up and went back to the kitchen, 
where the others were clearing the dinner-table. 

Mrs. Stephen could hear a moment of chat- 
ter, then a protest from Geraldine, then a quick 
exclamation in Leo’s deep voice. 

What had happened now? She was up with 
a nervous spring, and already half-way to the 
door when it was thrown open hard and Leo 
came in. He was carrying Geraldine. It was 
she who had fainted, this time. 

Afterward, when Geraldine had been put to 
bed, and the poor arms, burned much above the 
elbow, had been cared for, Leo explained to his 
mother how it had come about. 

‘*T happened to run against her arm,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and she jumped almost out of her skin. 
So I suspected something, and I just turned 
back her cuff. She got red, and then she got 
white; then she staggered a little—and then 
she fainted. Your scheme has worked all 
right,’’ he ended. ‘‘She may have been a 
tearful little schoolgirl this morning, but she’s 
turned out a trump. She has grit, and I can’t 
help being sorry for her.’’ Mrs. Stephen 
was sorry, too, but she only smiled. 
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‘*1 AM LUCINDA HATFIELD.”’ 


suggestion, and then he remembered that he 
had neither a penny in the world nor any shoes 
to wear. 

Although most of the town boys chose to go 
without shoes from April to November, as he 
did from compulsion, Silas knew that they 
would all “‘dress up’’ for the circus. 

There were tears on his sunburned cheeks 
and he gulped down many a sob as he went up 
and down the long rows of potatoes. At about 
nine o’clock he heard sounds of the coming circus 
wagons. 

He thrust his hoe handle into the ground, 
hurried toward the road, and, not to be seen 
by the well-dressed boys, climbed a tree near 
the fence, and from its top looked down on 
the slow procession of horses, wagons, ele- 
phants and camels. On and on and away they 
went, he leaning out to see the very last of the 
procession as it passed over the hill and down 
out of sight into Petersville. Then Silas 
descended from the tree, threw himself on the 
ground, and wept bitterly. 

Soon his tears and sobs subsided, but he still 
lay hopeless under the tree and heedless of the 
long day’s ‘‘stint’’ which the farmer had set 
him to do before evening. Suddenly he heard 
a cheery voice say: 

**Well, well! What’s the matter, son ?’’ 

Silas scrambled to his feet abashed, and 
turned his flushed and tear-stained face to a 
stout, smiling old lady, who was looking at 
him from the road. She was seated in a low 
phaeton, behind a gentle-looking old white 
horse, and she wore a bonnet of a style a quar- 
ter of a century old. But a very kind and jolly 
face looked out from under the bonnet. 


‘‘What is it, son? Been crying? A boy 


shouldn’t be doing that on a circus day.’’ 
**That is just what I have been crying for,’’ 
| said Silas. 
‘*Crying because it’s circus day? For the 
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land sake! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
Aren’t you going ?’’ 

**No, ma’am.”’ Silas’s voice quavered. 

‘*Won’t your father let you go?’’ 

“*T have no father.’’ 

‘Is your mother keeping you at home?’’ 

‘*T have no mother.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s too bad! Who makes you hoe 
potatoes on a circus day ?’’ 

“Timothy Cobb, the man I live with.’’ 

‘*He must have forgotten his own childhood, 
or he couldn’t keep a boy away from a circus. 
Is he any kin to you ?”’ 

**No, ma’am.’”’ 

‘“‘Humph! Cobb? Cobb? What’s his first 
name ?’” 

“Timothy.’’ 

“Timothy Cobb! I know who he is! My 
husband had some dealings with him once years 
ago. If it is the same Cobb I don’t wonder 
that he sets a boy to hoeing a great field of 
potatoes all by himself on circus day. Come 
here and tell me all about yourself. I feel 
drawn to any boy that can’t go to a circus.’’ 

Thus encouraged, Silas was soon seated by 
her side in the phaeton, telling her his sorrows 
with great frankness. When he had recited his 
story, she said: 

**Now it’s queer the way things turn out. 
My nephew, George Hadley, was one of the 
trustees and the secretary of that very orphans’ 
home that this Cobb took you from. I know 
the exact terms on which boys could be taken 
from that home. Cobb hasn’t kept his agree- 
ment. I guess he never heard of Lucinda 
Hatfield. ‘That’s my name. I’ll introduce 
myself to him after I write to my nephew, 
George Hadley. But now, son, you are to run 
away and go to the circus with me. Then we’ll 
be a pair of runaways.’’ 

She chuckled gleefully, and continued: ‘‘ You 
see, to-day I am a runaway myself. I live in 

Highland, eight miles from here, 
and when I heard about that circus, 


— I made up my mind to go. I 


haven’t been to a circus for years 
and years. I knew that if I told 
my- family they would make fun, 
so I ran away! When I had my 
buggy brought out this morning 
they thought I was going to drive 
out and spend the day with a niece 
of mine in the country. Now you 
come with me.’’ 

Silas looked down at his bare 
feet and his dirty and ragged 
/ garments. 

| “‘T’ll wait for you to go to the 


house and put on your better 
things,’’ she said. 

“T haven’t much better,’’ said 
Silas, ‘‘and I haven’t any shoes at 

' all, and then I—I haven’t any 
| quarter for the ticket.”’ 

“‘I have enough in my pocket. 
Don’t you worry about the quarter ; 
and as for your clothes, put on the 
best you have and come along. 
We’ll get shoes in Petersville. I 
think Mr. Cobb will pay for them 
in the end. Now hurry up. We 
must soon jog along or we’ll miss 
the street parade.’’ 

They met Timothy Cobb just as 
they came out of a side show, 
where they had seen the fat woman, 
the living skeleton and the bearded 
lady. Tim’s eyes opened wide 

with amazement when he saw Silas. ‘‘What 
does this mean, young man?’’ he said, step- 
ping up. 

“It means that he came here with me, and 
that he is under my protection,’’ replied Silas’s 
companion. ‘‘I am Lucinda Hatfield. You 
remember my husband, Moses Hatfield. I 
know you—and you know what I know. But 
you don’t happen to be aware that the secretary 
of the home you took this boy from was my 
nephew, George Hadley. We’ll call on you in 
a day or two. We’ll look up the bond you 
gave to treat this boy well and school him 
regularly. That bond is alive even if the 
orphanage isn’t.’’ 

Timothy Cobb’s face grew scarlet, and there 
was a look partly of rage and partly of fear in 
his eyes. 

“That boy will come along with me if he 
knows what’s good for him,’’ he said. 

‘*He will not!”’ replied Mrs. Hatfield. ‘‘ He 
is going home with me; and he is going to stay 
there until my Nephew George comes. Then 
we’ll attend to you. Come along, son. It’s 
tinge we were getting inside the tent.’’ 

Tim made no effort to restrain the pair, and 
they were soon seated far up on the blue- 
painted seats inside the main tent, watching 
the ‘‘grand entry” with delight. Their hap- 
piness had not lessened as they drove toward 
Highland in the cool evening. 

‘*Of course I’ll have to tell my family where 
I have been,’’ said Mrs. Hatfield, ‘‘and how 
I’ve temporarily adopted you. How would 
you like to live with me, son ?’’ 

Silas’s shining eyes and radiant face were 
the most eloquent reply. 

**You see,’’ continued Mrs. Hatfield, ‘‘we 
really need a boy at our house to do the chores. 
But you should go to school nine months of the 
year, and if I couldn’t clothe you better than 
Tim Cobb! And you’d need good clothes, for 

















we’d go to every circus that came. Nephew 
George will attend to Mr. Cobb.”’ 

That was just what ‘‘ Nephew George” did, 
and he lost no time about it. He fairly terri- 
fied the farmer by threatening to sue him for 
the penal sum specified in the bond on which 


he had received charge of Silas. Then he 
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compromised by accepting a complete release 
for Silas and fifty dollars, with which to buy 
him clothing and school-books. 

So Silas, although he has been to several 
circuses since then, and has enjoyed many holi- 
days, still thinks of the day he made one of a 
runaway pair as the happiest of his life. 





CANNOT forget the first 
| time I saw Henry Ward 

Beecher, which was in Man- 
chester during the time of the 
American Civil War. For many 
a year he had been the chief of 
my pulpit idols. We are often 
disappointed on seeing an idol 
for the first time, but in this 
instance my brightest expecta- 
tions were realized, except in 
one small point. 

Somehow I had the notion 
that Mr. Beecher was a tall 
man and imposing in appear- 
ance. I was left alone in the 
anteroom of the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, in order to receive him 
formally, and to bring him to the platform at 
the appointed hour. To my surprise, in came 
a short, thick-set man, instead of the tall, 
wiry figure I had accustomed myself to expect. 
His hair, however, was long enough, and his 
eyes were large and full of light. 

The circumstances under which he then came 
to England were quite momentous enough to 
cow the spirit of the most courageous man. 
The North and the South were in the very 
agony of war, and on every hand families were 
decimated or overborne with fear and _ bitter 
distress. By nature Henry Ward Beecher was 
buoyant, jocund and irrepressible. On that 
night, which forms so dark a spot in my retro- 
spect, there was not even a flicker of a smile on 
his broad and somber face. 


“We Will be Heard.” 


E had every reason to believe that he would 

be enthusiastically received by the great 
majority of the Manchester people who crammed 
the Free Trade Hall to suffocation, but we had 
also reason to fear that a considerable section of 
the meeting would endeavor to make it impossi- 
ble for Mr. Beecher to be heard. When the 
orator appeared upon the platform all our ex- 
pectations were realized, for cheer after cheer rose 
with something like 
wild excitement, and yet 
through all the stream 
of delight and gratitude 
there came emphatic 
mutterings which indi- 
cated a strongly hostile 
spirit. 

Mr. Beecher, on being 
called by the chairman, 
took out of his pocket a 
large scroll, which he 
proceeded to smooth out 
on the desk before him, 
and during the process 
the enemy took advan- 
tage and rushed in with 
tremendous noise. That 
ebullition of temper 
touched Mr. Beecher to 
the quick. Folding his 
papers into their original 
shape, he put them back 
into his pocket and said, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, we 
will have an all night session, but we will be 
heard. ”’ 

That was enough to touch the English spirit, 
and volumes of cheering testified that the British 
lion had not forgotten how to roar. For two 
hours Mr. Beecher spoke without so much as a 
scrap of paper or a note of any kind, and I must 
say that for mental grasp, literary expression, 
religious zeal and political penetration, that 
speech stands out in my grateful and admiring 
recollection more clearly than any other I ever 
heard. - 

The next morning a large number of us break- 
fasted together in one of the chief hotels of the 
town. During breakfast I pressed Mr. Beecher 
to remain over Sunday and preach for me, 
whereupon he replied, ‘‘If I thought your 
people were in dying need of salvation, I would 
remain and preach ; but as I know they are not 
I must keep my promise and go to fulfil an 
appointment. ’”” , 

When he rose to speak at the smaller meeting, 
he said, ‘‘ Mr. President and gentlemen. I wish 
I could say ‘ Ladies and gentlemen.’ ’’ Where- 
upon a voice interrupted, ‘‘ The ladies are repre- 
sented by the gentlemen,’? when Mr. Beecher 
instantly retorted, ‘‘No man can represent a 
woman.’’ 

No one who ever heard Mr. Beecher can forget 
his almost unrivaled powers of extemporaneous 
retort. I heard him in St. James’s Hall many 
years afterward, when some one shouted, 
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“Speak up!’? Mr. Beecher 
flashingly retorted, ‘‘I should 
have to speak down to get at 
you.’’ 

At the Liverpool meeting 
there was a much more violent 
expression of feeling than we 
had in Manchester. When Mr. 
Beecher was able to be heard 
at all, a voice in the crowd so 
perfectly mimicked the crowing 
of a cock, that not only was the 
whole assembly thrown into fits 
of laughter, but Mr. Beecher 
himself heartily joined in the 
merriment. When the noise 
subsided, Mr. Beecher, his face 
one broad smile, said, taking his watch out of 
his pocket and looking at it, ‘‘Mr. President, 
by my watch it is only nine o’clock, but there 
is no mistaking the instincts of the lower 
animals,’? whereupon the sensitive audience, 
thoroughly appreciating the retort and the joke, 
screamed with delight. 

One thing above another struck me through all 
the speaking of Mr. Beecher: no matter how 
boisterous the fun, or how genial and forceful 
the wit, there seemed to pass 
through the whole oration a very 
fine religious feeling, so much so 
that it could hardly have surprised 
us if at almost any moment Mr. 
Beecher had said, “‘ Let us pray.’’ 

My wife and I noticed this trait 
during the whole of his six weeks’ 
sojourn in our house. He would 
tell us story after story of the most 
laughable kind, until the tears 
would stream down our cheeks, 
and stream down his own in sym- 
pathy with the innocent fun, yet 
there would have been no difficulty 
in a transition from the uncontrol- 
lable laughter to the exercise of 
humble and tender prayer. 

I could not imagine a greater 

contrast in many respects to Henry 
Ward Beecher than 
Joseph Cook, the cele- 
brated Boston Monday 
lecturer. Joseph Cook was a 
walking Day of Judgment. His 
style was massive, noble, rhetori- 
éal, and pompously impressive. 
He lived in theoretical proposi- 
tions. He surrounded himself with 
syllogisms. In many an instance 
he was the victim of his own 
logic. 
That he was a profoundly relig- 
ious man cannot for a moment be 
doubted. His religion, however, 
was of the architectural and ornate 
type. I cannot imagine it possible 
for Joseph Cook to have knelt at 
the bedside of a dying mother, 
and to have put the aching of her 
heart into words that would have 
expressed all her sorrow and all 
her spiritual desire. 

Joseph Cook always appeared to be quite an 
illustrious instance of a man who addressed the 
absentee. He was always wrestling with a 
Unitarian, an agnostic, or an irreligious scien- 
tist, and always overwhelmed himself with 
arguments that had little or no relation to the 
vital conditions of the man. I once asked him 
at my own table in London what were his 
particular views on such and such a subject, 
whereupon he replied, ‘‘I would rather have 
you read my lecture upon that question.’’ 

If I had asked Mr. Beecher a similar question, 
he would have replied copiously and eloquently 
on the spot, or if for any reason he did not care 
to reply he would have said, ‘‘ You had better 
consult my friend So-and-So, for he knows 
exactly what I believe on that subject:” 





Joseph Cook’s Way. 


HERE was no such mirthful evasion on the 

part of Joseph Cook. Everything was 
with him a matter of life and death. ‘To doubt 
a dogma of his formation was to incur some 
form or other of final doom. 

Mr. Cook was, however, a most generous 
man. A week spent in his house at Ticon- 
deroga enables me to say that a more hospitable 
host never lived. 

It would be unjust also to deny that in Mr. 
Cook’s writings there are some really eloquent 
|and impressive passages. The difference be- 
|tween Mr. Beeclier and him was simply a 











difference of quality and quantity of human 
nature. Mr. Beecher saw the humorous side 


of everything. To Mr. Cook there was no 
such side. 

He did indeed indulge in a kind of grim and 
ghastly satire, but he never laughed his oppo- 
nent off the platform amid the ridicule and 
good-natured derision of his audience. He never 
sent any man away to pray. 
moment he ground his opponent to powder, and 
then threw the powdered man to the winds. 

A man who might very well take his place 
between Beecher and Cook was 
Moody, the well-known and most 
successful evangelist. Mr. Moody 
could be as humorous as the one 
and as solemn as the other. He 
could never have got through his 
multifarious duties but for the 
assistance of his wit. 

When I visited America, Mr. 
Moody looked me up at my hotel 
and almost literally compelled me 
to go to his home on the hills. My 
opinion and appreciation of Mr. 
Moody underwent an immediate 
and total transformation. Mr. 
Moody was no bigot. There was 
nothing narrow-minded or selfishly 
illiberal about the great evangelist. 
I found that he read widely, and 
that he could spiritually appre- 
ciate many different schools of 
thought. I had feared I was going 
to the house of a bigot, and I found myself 
in the sanctuary of a true apostle of Christ. 

Mr. Moody had a wonderful way of awaken- 
ing the confidence and affection of those with 
whom he came in contact. I never knew him 
to fail in the realization of his almost astounding 
faith. When he was in England he would never 
allow a collection to be made at any of his ser- 
vices ; he would have no allusion made to money ; 
but went through all his public work as if the 
money would certainly 
be secured, however 
many were the probabil- 
ities against its coming 
in. 

In one town the ser- 
vices involved a deficiency 
of six hundred pounds, 
and the closing service 
of the mission was to 
take place within forty- 
eight hours. ‘The guar- 
antors were alarmed. 
They could see their 
way to a deficit of some- 
thing like one thousand 
pounds, and in their 
alarm they called upon 
Mr. Moody and entreated 
him to allow them to 
take a collection, or at 
least to hold boxes at the 
door. Mr. Moody said, 
‘‘No. Where is your faith? I never left a 
town in debt, and I will not leave you in debt. 
Go away and pray to God to forgive -your 
unbelief.” 

This was very discouraging, but strange to 
say, and I know this for a literal fact, before 
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deficit made up, but the guarantors had one 
hundred and sixty pounds in hand, which they 
passed over to one of the charities of the town. 

How I covet such faith! I have not a shred 
of it! But Mr. Moody had this great gift, 
and he exercised it with the most palpable and 
unquestionable success. I never knew, until I 
knew the case of Mr. Moody, how true it is 
that faith is the gift of God. No training insti- 
tution can make a Moody. Such a man repre- 
sented the decree and purpose of God. 

I am afraid to say how many years ago it is 
since I made the acquaintance of Mr. John B. 
Gough as a platform lecturer, but I think I 
may make a plunge at forty. I first heard Mr. 
Gough in Exeter Hall. The hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and 
high expectation was written 
upon every face. It did not 
seem possible that the young 
man who was standing on the 
platform could handle so vast 
an assemblage. I thought 
there was room on the plat- 
form for twenty or thirty 
more people, but I soon 
learned that the vacancies 
were left on purpose that Mr. 
Gough might have room 
enough in which to dramatize 
his oration. : 

He did not spring upon the 
audience with any sudden- 
ness, as if he were about to 
work some kind of spectacular 
miracle. He was very quietly 
| dressed, and his whole man- 


JOHN B. 


to make a few observations, and presently to 
resume his seat. To stand face to face with 
such an audience, roused to the highest pitch 
of expectancy, was enough to test the capacity 
and quality of any young man. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe had told the public to suspend 
their judgment upon all temperance lecturers 
until they had heard John B. Gough. I must 
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the mission was completed not only was the | 





ner was that of a man who intended simply | 











say that the effect quite justified Mrs. Stowe’s 
suggestion. 

There was no literary effort on the part of 
Mr. Gough, not even a note was in his hands; 
and there was nothing to suggest the mere reci- 
tation, which in some theatrical manner should 
carry the audience off its feet. Everything 
was simple and direct, and marked by the 
highest earnestness. We had gathered round 
| a@ glowing fire, and soon we felt the heat pene- 
trating us in a very welcome degree. First there 
would come an anecdote, then a little touch of 
personal experience, 
then a vivid reminis- 
cence of Gough’s horri- 
ble suffering as a drunk- 
ard, then an appeal to 
effect, to reason and to 
common experience; 
suddenly there would 
be a dramatic attitude, 
then a straining of the 
muscles of the face, then 
a significant light would 
shine in the dilated eyes, 
and finally there would 
come a climax in which 
there was nothing af- 
fected or artificial. 

The whole impression 
made upon my mind 
was that I was face to 
face with a_ simple- 
hearted man, who, 
having suffered much himself, was anxious to 
save others from similar sorrow. 

The style of Mr. Gough was emphatically of 
its own kind, and one to be guarded against, 
unless the speaker should be overborne by the 
Spirit higher than his own. The danger was 
that any speakers should imitate Mr. Gough’s 
almost theatrical extravagances. What is seemly 
and even comely in one man may be a distortion 
and utter vexation in some other. 

I do not think that Mr. Gough ever had an 
intention of setting up what may be called a 
school of ‘‘Goughism.’’ He acted according to 
his own nature, and at the bidding of his own 
rhetorical genius, without ever saying, ‘‘ Behold 
in me a man whose excellences you should 
reproduce. ’’ 

I visited Mr. Gough at his house at Boylston, 
near Worcester in Massachusetts. There I saw 
a very different aspect of the same man. The 
orator had been left on the platform. Like 
Joseph Cook, Mr. Gough was a most generous 
and considerate host. When I looked at his 
house, at his furniture, his books, his gardens 
and two hundred and forty acres of arable or 
grazing land, and remembered that all this was 
the creation of eloquence, I could not but be 
struck with the possibilities which are still 
open to a man who has the gift of public speech, 
and who is able to bring an earnest spirit to 
bear upon a public or social crime, such as 
drunkenness. 





“Is This the Great Gough?” 


) say that Mr. Gough was not a working 

man was to express a very shallow opinion 
upon the cause which he represented. On the 
platform no man worked harder. 

Perhaps I saw Mr. Gough more closely than 
many others, for during his visit to England 
he was for a little time my own guest, and then 
I Jearned how he labored and how carefully he 
had to discipline himself in order to live from 
one lecture to another. One would think that 
so facile and copious a speaker would be able 
to take up all incidental occasions as if they 
could be easily handled. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. 

Mr. Gough attended my church regularly 
during his residence in London, and on one 
Thursday morning at the close of the usual 
noonday service, I asked if he would kindly 
come to the pulpit, give out a hymn, and con- 
clude the meeting with a short prayer. I never 
saw a man so thoroughly nonplussed. When 
he got into the pulpit he 
could hardly open his mouth. 
When I pointed out the hymn 
which he was to read, he 
seemed to turn blind and to be 
quite unable to discover its 
number. The fact is, he 
neither gave out the hymn 
nor offered a prayer nor pro- 
nounced the benediction. He 
passed into a state of utter 
mental confusion, and I my- 





self had to conclude the 
service. 
Mr. Gough told me his 


reputation had been so exag- 
gerated that in his latter days 
the first thing he had to do 
was to divest himself of his 
own fame. The public had 
been told to expect such 
amazing eloquence, such splendid rhetoric, 
such a display of intellectual strength and 
resource, that it became simply impossible for 


GOUGH. 


|any man to realize such absurd expectations. 
| Mr. Gough said to me that he had in the first 
| instance to stumble, to hesitate, to go back 
| upon his words, to fall into incoherence; then, 
| when the people seemed to say to themselves, 


‘*Is this the great Gough ?’’ he would begin 


















to recover himself and to work reasonably 
within the compass of his power. 

These are a few of the Americans whom it 
has been my pleasure to see at close quarters. 
They have all been men of special mark. It is 
perfectly obvious that an American preacher or 
public speaker has a method of his own, easily 
distinguishable from the purely English manner, 
I should say that, on the whole, Americans are 
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incomparably better speakers than Englishmen. 







UNNING to the window which 

commanded a view of the high- 

way, Mrs. Emerick looked eagerly 
toward the yellow, clayey road. 

‘‘Father! father!’’ she called out, 
sharply. ‘‘Come here, quick, and see 
what kind of a wagon this is! It’s got 
something printed on the cover. I wish 
to goodness I could make out what it 
is. ‘R-e-l-ie—Relief Wagon No. 13.’ 
Now what in the world does that mean, 
I’d like to know ?”’ 

Mr. Emerick hastily lowered his wet 
boots from the stove hearth and hurried 
to the window. 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘it is a funny rig, 
sure enough.’’ 

Really there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about the one-horse wagon, with 
its blue box and white canvas cover, 
except the inscription that decorated the 
eanvas on either side. 

These red letters, more than a foot 
long, caused unbounded wonderment in 
that neighborhood, where all convey- 
ances other than the most primitive 
wagons and buggies were looked upon 
as curiosities. 

‘*Father,’? Mrs. Emerick cried, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘don’t let him get away with- 
out our finding out what he’s got! Run 
out and stop him! ’’ 

Mr. Emerick bolted out of the kitchen 
door and ran quickly across the wet, 
marshy front yard, toward the gate. 
** Hello, there, you in the wagon!’’ he shouted. 
**Hold on a minute! I want to see you.’’ 

The young driver ceased whistling. ‘‘ Whoa, 
Dick!’’ he said, bringing the horse to a stop. 
**What is it? Have you got anything to give ?’’ 

‘*N-n-no,’’ said Mr. Emerick, dubiously. 
‘*But I’d like to know what sort of wagon this 
is.’’ 

The young man pointed to the inscription 
with the end of his whip. ‘“‘ Relief Wagon No. 
13,’’ he said. ‘‘Sent out by Way & Webster of 
Richmond, and driven by me, Roger Perkins. 
But maybe you don’t know what that means,’’ 
he added, looking from Mr. Emerick to his 
wife, who had joined them. 

**No, we don’t,’’ said Mrs. Emerick, placidly. 

‘*This wagon,’’ proceeded Mr. Perkins, volu- 
bly, ‘‘is sent out to gather up stuff for the flood 
sufferers ; they’ve begun unusually early. Ever 
see a flood ?” 

‘*We went down to the river last spring when 
the backwater was up,” said Mrs. Emerick, 
meekly. 

‘*Pshaw!’’ retorted Mr. Perkins, with an air 
of superiority. ‘‘That wa’n’t nothin’! Why, 
you never see such a sight as Richmond is 
now. The river is four miles wide there if it 
isan inch. The mud and the driftwood are so 
thick you can hardly push a rowboat through, 
and the logs keep a-jammin’ and a-smashin’ 
into doors and windows, and play hobs in 
general. Everybody has had to take to the 
hilltops or crowd into the top stories of the high- 
est buildings. There’s more than a hundred 
families huddled up in the town hall. Some- 
times they have something to eat, and sometimes 
they have not. When the river goes down we’ll 
all be paupers. If it wa’n’t for what we gather 
up in these here relief wagons we’d starve.’’ 

‘“*My goodness! Is it so bad as that?’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Emerick. ‘‘Father, we must 
give something. Let’s see what we can find.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Emerick went back to the 
house, and presently Mrs. Emerick returned 
with a large stone jar and a willow basket. 

‘*Here,’’ she said, ‘‘is a jar of pickles and 
three loaves of bread and a roll of butter. 
Father is out in the back yard, opening a 
potato hole. You’re from Richmond, did you 
say ?’’ 

Mr. Perkins nodded. 

‘I’m mighty glad you came,’’ said Mrs. 
Emerick, heartily. ‘‘I’ve got a friend living in 
Richmond. I don’t know her address, but her 
name is Lydia Whitten. She used to be well- 
to-do, but as this flood has destroyed everybody’s 
property, I s’pose she has nothing left. I want 
you to give her these things. I’ve written her 
name on the things, so you can’t make any 
mistake. ’’ 

Mr. Perkins raised his head hopefully at the 





beginning of Mrs. Emerick’s explanation, but 
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This superiority in the matter of rhetoric and 
eloquence is in no small degree traceable to the 
methods of public-school teaching prevalent in 
the United States. The children seem to be 
taught the art of social and public speaking. 
They express themselves with the easy confi- 
dence and emphasis of complete intelligence. 
They know the history of their own country, 
and have a really good idea of general English 
literature. . 
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MISS WHITTEN WAS FEARFUL OF ROBBERS AND 


before she had finished he collapsed into an 
inert bundle of freckle-faced young man, blue 
overalls and drab overcoat. 

‘Oh, come, now,’’ he said, faintly. “I 
knew when I started out with a wagon that was 
called No. 13 that I was goin’ to have bad 
luck of some sort, but I never expected any- 
thing like this. Lookee here!’? Mr. Perkins 
raised the canvas cover and pointed to the con- 
tents of the wagon. ‘‘ All for Lydia Whitten! 

‘*There’s sixteen bushels of potatues, thirty- 
seven loaves of bread, eleven pounds of butter, 
forty jars of pickles,—not countin’ in yours, 
ma’am,—fifteen pounds of pickled pork and 
nine quarts of preserves, not to mention all the 
sacks of flour, beans, rice, dried apples and 
such things. Every place I’ve gone people 
have brought out their contributions and said 
just what you did about Lydia Whitten! Why, 
there’s enough to feed Lydia Whitten if the 
flood Jasts six months! It’s a downright shame 
to see so much go to one person, when there 
are hundreds that ain’t got a scrap!’’ 

“Of course I wouldn’t want anybody to 
suffer,’’? said Mrs. Emerick, with some asper- 
ity. ‘* After Lydia’s taken care of you can divide 
the rest of the stuff as you like. Be sure you 
don’t forget to take this to her, and tell her I 
hope she is well.’’ 

Mr. Perkins helped Mr. and Mrs. Emerick 
to stow away their offering. Then he cracked 
his whip over the horse’s head, and Relief 
Wagon No. 13 jolted on its way once more. 

“T wonder if he’ll stop at Cynthia’s?’’ said 
Mr. Emerick, as he and his wife entered the 
house. 

‘**Twon’t do him any good,’’ she said. 
“Cynthia has nothing to give. It’s all she 
can do to keep soul and body together, without 
helpin’ her relations. ’’ 

‘Still, he might stop,’’ 
Emerick, argumentatively. 

And stop he did, although Mr. Perkins 
himself was undecided about applying at the 
Whitten cottage for aid, for there seemed little 
prospect of its occupants having anything to 
contribute to the flood fund. 

“*I suppose I may as well try it, though, for 
luck,”” he reflected. “I may get another jar 
of pickles for Lydia Whitten.’’ 

Miss Cynthia’s pale face took on a startled 
expression when she beheld her caller and the 
red-lettered relief wagon beyond. 

‘*T’ve come to see if you have anything you’d 
like to send down to Richmond for Lydia 
Whitten,” said Mr. Perkins, smartly. ‘‘Every- 
body round here has been giving things to her. 
She’s lost everything in the flood, you know.”’ 

Miss Cynthia’s lips quivered. ‘‘You don’t 
tell me,’’ she said, weakly. ‘‘Poor Lydia! 
I’m so sorry.’”’ 

Her grief was so sincere that Mr. Perkins’s 


persisted Mr. 





heart misgave him for having misrepresented 
the effect of the flood on the fortunes of Lydia 
Whitten. 

“‘Oh, she ain’t really so bad off as all that,’’ 
he said. ‘‘She ain’t a-sufferin’. I’ve got 
enough provision here to keep her goin’. Relief 
Wagon No. 13 seems to have been sent out for 
her especial benefit. I just thought I’d drop 
in and see what you could do.’’ 

Miss Cynthia opened her door still wider, and 
looked dubiously round the little sitting-room. 
“T’m afraid I can’t do much,’’ she sighed. 
‘*But there is one thing that I can send, and I 
want her to have it. Tell her,’’? Miss Cynthia’s 
voice grew low and tremulous with earnestness, 
‘*tell her that her Cousin Cynthia sends her 
dear love. ’Tis all I have. You’ll be sure to 
give it her ?”’ 

The spirit of solemnity in Miss Cynthia’s 
manner was infectious. The careless, flippant 
look died out of Mr. Perkins’s fat face, and he 
regarded the little woman for a moment in 
reverent silence. 

‘* Yes’m, I’ll tell her.’”? He touched his 
battered hat respectfully. ‘‘I can’t vouch for 
the delivery of all the pickles and jam and 
potatoes, but Lydia Whitten shall receive your 
message. ‘Her Cousin Cynthia sends 
her dear love.’ Is that it?’ 

**Her dear love,’’ he muttered, as 
he urged the horse on again. ‘‘Not 
a very substantial gift in flood times, 
but Miss Lydia, whoever she may be, 
will be glad to get it. It’s 
something a body doesn’t pick 
up every day. I believe I could 

do better if I had a little of 
that sort of thing myself.” 

Twilight had settled 
down when Mr. Perkins 
reached the flooded valley, 
and was met by two more 
employés of Way & Web- 
ster, in a skiff. 

‘‘Hurry up and unload!’’ 
called out one of the men, 
impatiently. ‘‘The fog is 
going to be so thick to-night 
that you could cut it with 
a knife, and if we don’t get 
this truck over to the town 
hall pretty soon, we’ll be 
apt to have a smash-up and 
lose it all.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t go to the 
town hall,”? said Mr. Per- 
kins, decisively. ‘‘I’ve had 
the strangest day you ever 

heard of, but the labels on all these packages 
will back up my words. Everything was con- 
tributed for a certain Lydia Whitten, and that’s 
what I’m going to do—provided I can find 
her.’’ 

‘*Lydia Whitten!’’ exclaimed an oarsman 
who had been standing near by. ‘‘Why, she 
doesn’t need anything! She is worth more 
than any other woman in-town. Her house is 
on high ground, and only the first floor is under 
water. She could easily shelter a dozen fami- 
lies in the second story, but she’s so tight-fisted 
she has never been known to help a living soul. 
Nobody need worry about her. She’ll look out 
for number one every time.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless, I’ve got to deliver this load 
as promised,’’ said Mr. Perkins. “If you 
know where she lives, show us the way.’’ 

The contents of Relief Wagon No. 13 were 
soon transferred to the skiff, and through the 
streets of the miniature Venice the boatmen 
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Whitten, slowly. ‘‘ Well, well, well! I would 
never have dreamed of that!’’ 

‘*Will you take a look at the other things, 
ma’am ?’’ asked Mr. Perkins, solicitously. 

‘*What other things ?’’ 

‘*Why, the eatables, particularly the pickles. 
I never see so many pickles in one bunch in all 
my born days. Want to look ?’’ 

‘*No, thank you, I believe not,’’ she replied, 
with a laugh. ‘“‘I am very much obliged to 
my old friends, but I can’t very well use their 
liberal donation. Take the things to the town 
hall, Mr. Perkins, and distribute them among 
the needy. And—O Mr. Perkins,’’ she called, 
as he reached the window, “are you going out 
in your wagon again to-morrow ?”’ 

**Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Well, come to my house first, please. Will 
you be here by—say seven o’clock ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Perkins, wonder- 
ingly. 

The clock in the tower of the town hall 
was striking seven the next morning when he 
found her, dressed for a journey. 

“‘T want to go with you to the shore,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Then, if it is possible for you to do so, 
I want you to take Relief Wagon No. 13 into 
the same neighborhood where you were yester- 
day, and let me go along.’’ 

Mr. Perkins was too much astonished to make 
a lengthy reply. ‘‘Yes’m,”’ he said, simply. 

It was nearing the noon hour when they 
reached Miss Cynthia’s cottage. Mr. Perkins 
stood at a respectful distance when the two 
women met, but his hearing was so acute that 
he caught most of what Lydia said after she 
had taken Cynthia into her arms and kissed 
her tear-stained cheeks tenderly. 

“Cynthia,’’ she said, contritely, ‘‘I don’t 
deserve your dear love—I have been so hard 
and selfish. And I didn’t suppose anybody 
had any love for me. 

** And I’ve never done anything to assist any 
one. I tell you it hurts to realize that I let 
all my old companions go through all kinds of 
trials and hardships, and never came forward 
to aid or sympathize, yet as soon as a little 
trouble overtakes me they forgive and forget all 
their just grievances and are anxious to help me. 
And you, Cynthia, sent your dear love!’’ 

The cousins sat down before Miss Cynthia’s 
fire for a long and confidential talk. Mr. Per- 
kins, perceiving that they had no more use for 
him, climbed into his wagon and drove away. 
Half-way to the Emerick house he met Mrs. 
Emerick. 

‘I saw your wagon stop in front of Cynthia’s 
cottage,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I thought I’d run 
over to see what was the matter.’’ 

‘Nothin’ the matter at all, ma’am,’’ replied 
Mr. Perkins, with a grin. ‘‘ Miss Lydia 
Whitten has had an attack of softening of the 
heart, but I guess it won’t prove dangerous. 
She’s come over for treatment.’’ 








A “CORKED* VOLCANO, 


By Professor Angelo Heilprin. 

















1902, Mont Pelé went through a second 
paroxysm of eruption, destroying the 
beautiful town of Morne Rouge and a number 
of villages, and adding two thousand five hun- 
dred more to the death-list of Martinique. 
I happened to be at the very foot of the 
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gleaming in one win- 
dow of Miss Whitten’s 
house when they drew 
near. 

Mr. Perkins stood 
up in the boat and 
tapped on the glass 
with an oar. ‘I’m 
Roger Perkins, driver 
for Way & Webster, 
here in Richmond,’’ 
he said, when Miss 
Whitten stuck her 
head out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘I have been 
out in your part of the 
country to-day with 
Relief Wagon No. 13, 
and I have a present 
for you.”’ 

Miss Whitten was 
fearful of robbers and 
assassins, but she 
finally overcame her 
suspicions, and Mr. 
Perkins was admitted 
—through the window. 

**Tt seems as if those 
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people out there can’t 
be kind enough,’’ he 
said, impulsively, 
when he was at last inside. ‘‘I brought a 
cargo of stuff for you, but there is one gift that 
I keep steady in my mind. It is from your 
Cousin Cynthia. 


been weighed and measured. That hasn’t. I 
hope you’ll accept it, ma’am.’’ 
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THE ‘‘ CORK’’ OF PELE. 


| voleano at that time, and viewed the wonderful 


and awe-inspiring things that appeared—the 
black sky, the blinding flashes of lightning and 


She told me to say that she | the fire-glow that told of the destruction and 
sends you her dear love. Everything else has | the end. 


A few hours before, my little party had been 
to the summit of the raging mountain, the ash- 


‘* Cynthia sent her lovet’’ repeated Miss/ clouds from which were being drifted miles 























above our heads and far out to distant lands— 
to Dominica, Guadeloupe and the smaller islands 
of the north. 

Pelé had not changed very much since I first 
saw it, less than three weeks after the destruc- 
tion of St. Pierre; only it was indescribably 
more active, and the crater was hurling out 
an endless number of boulders and bursting 
bombs. ‘The top remained where it had been 
before, about four thousand two hundred feet 
above the sea, at almost exactly the height to 
which Vesuvius rears its crown above the blue 
Mediterranean. 

In the early days of June of this year a 
further study of the volcano called me to Mar- 
tinique for the third time. 

Reports had been coming that the terrible 
mountain was developing a new stracture— 
something that had not been known before, 
something that was as strange as the wildest 
fancy could picture. 

It was told that through the mouth of its 
crater Pelé was pushing out a great mass of 
solid rock, and that this rock was already 
reaching several hundred feet into the air, and 
standing like a clear-cut monument against the 
sky. 

It was, indeed, said that the volcano was 
‘‘corked,’’ with the corking done from below 
instead of from above. There was no longer an 
open mouth, and there were no great puffs of 
“‘smoke’’ issuing as if from a giant factory 
chimney. 

On June 13th, accompanied by a French 
engineer, Monsieur Guinoiseau, I made my 
fourth ascent of the famous volcano, and by 
half past eight o’clock in the morning—having 
started early—we were already on the old 
summit. 

A mountain fog prevented us from seeing 
much, but we were able to reach the rim of the 
crater. 

Nothing was visible inside, but the ear caught 
the sound of tumbling and crackling rock-masses 
—of avalanches that were falling and sliding in 
invisible proximity to us. Every now and then 
a low rumbling, recalling the sound of distant 
thunder, told of the activity that was still resi- 
dent within the mountain. 

Hour passed after hour, but the fog and 
clouds hung fast, and it seemed that we were 
not to find the object of our search. Shortly 
after noon the vapors lifted somewhat, and we 
caught glimpses of the crater, with its hundreds 
of jets of steam—fumaroles—and its curling blue 
vapors of sulphur. 

But in a minute or so everything was again 
banked, and we were left to wonder. 

A fortunate gust swept the summit shortly 
after two o’clock, and something dark appeared 
to penetrate the clouds. 

“Look, look!’’ I shouted to my companion, 
and my breath failed me for the extraordinary 
spectacle that immediately presented itself to 
our sight. 

Seemingly as if directly over our heads, the 
crown of something was floating in mid-air. 
It was at a dizzy height, and its appearance 
was so remarkable that one found difficulty in 
believing that it could have anything todo with 
the mountain on the virtual summit of which 
we were standing. 

In a short half-hour the clouds and vapors 
had so far lifted as to permit us to see our sur- 
roundings clearly. 

We were on the absolute edge of the nearly 
vertical wall of the crater, the basin of which 
remained about three hundred and fifty feet 
deep. 

Occupying the greater part was the new cone 
that had been built up since the first May 
eruption, and from its summit rose in supreme 
grandeur—one might say in overwhelming 
grandeur—that which had been described as the 
‘‘cork of the voleano,’”’ an obelisk of rock 
towering upwards of eight hundred feet in 
height, with a thickness in its lower part of 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty feet. 

The grandest monuments erected by man are 
insignificant when compared with this monu- 
ment of nature, placed where it looks over 
cities of the dead. 

The volcano is corked, but the cork is being 
pushed out, and the entire eight hundred feet 
and more have been forced out bodily! 

The force that pushes out lava in other vol- 
canoes is acting in the same way here, but in 
this case the lava hardens before it leaves the 
crater mouth, and instead of flowing over, is 
simply being pushed up higher and higher as a 
united mass. 

At the time of my visit the tip of the obelisk 
was five thousand and twenty feet above the 
sea, and it was still going higher. In four days 
it had risen twenty-one feet. 

On one side, where the “‘cork’’ has pressed 
hardest against the encasing rocks, it is quite 
smooth, even polished, and grooved with par- 
allel lines. , 

The night preceding our ascent, June 12th, the 
base of this mighty tower was fiery red, glowing 
with the molten lava that was being forced into 


it through passages and rifts that had remained | 
and on the day that I left the island a| the winter the wind had jammed the bay full 


open ; 
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real eruption now takes place, the activity is | 


confined to this position. 

Parts of the rock are blown to pieces, great 
avalanches descend into the valley below, but 
the monument continues to mount silently and 
majestically, its gray and white surface stand- 
ing out in brilliant relief against the blue sky 
which occasionally encircles it. 

Compared with the other fair scenes of 
nature that it has been my fortune to see, I can 
perhaps truthfully say that the view of this 








> OULDN’T think I’d been born on 

W Cherry Hill, would you, now ?’’ said 

my new acquaintance. 

Aboard the Virginia Lake, five miles off the 
coast of Labrador, and bound down, was 
far enough away from a New York tenement 
district to excuse my glance of surprise. 

**Fact!’? said he, with a nod. ‘“‘That’s 
where I was born and bred. And do you 
know how I come to be away up here? No? 
Well, I’m a fur trader. I’m the man that 
bought the skin of that silver fox last 
winter for thirty dollars and sold it for 
two hundred and fifty. 1’d rather be 
the man that bought it from me and sold 
it in London for six hundred. But I’m 
not.’”” 

‘*And you’re bound for home, now ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Yes,’? he drawled. “I’m bound 
home for New York to see the folks. 
I’ve been away six years, and came 
nearer to leaving my bones up here in 
the north last spring than ever I did 
before. I’ve done some travelling in 
my time. You can take me at my word; 
I have.’’ 

The trader laughed uproariously. He 
was greatly pleased to meet a man from 
‘‘the States,”? and was in a voluble 
mood. I knew that he needed but little 
encouragement to tell me the story of 
his escape. 

**It makes me think about that old 
riddle of the corked bottle,’’ he said. 
‘Ever hear it? This is it: If you had 
a bottle of ginger ale, how would you 
get the stuff out without breaking the 
bottle or drawing the cork? Can you 
answer that ?’’ 

**The answer doesn’t occur to me,” 
said I. 

“*That’s just it,’’ he burst out. *‘The 
way to do it doesn’t ‘occur to you.’ 
But if you had the bottle in your hands 
now and wanted the ginger ale, it would 
occur to you fast enough to push the 
cork in. Well, that was my case. You 
think of yourself on a little pan of ice, 
drifting straight out to sea with a strong 
offshore wind, water all round you and 
no paddle — just think of yourself. in 
that case, and a way of getting ashore 
might not occur to you. But once you’re 
there—once you’re right on that pan of 
ice, with the hand of death on your 
collar — you’ll think like lightning of all the 
things you can do. Yes, that was my case.’’ 

I said nothing to interrupt the stocky, hard- 
featured, ill-clad little man while he mused. 

***Don’t you be fool enough to try to cross 
the bay this evening,’ says I to myself,’’ he 
went on. 

“But I’m a hundred-mile man, and I’d gone 
my hundred miles. I can carry grub on my 
back to last me just that far; and my grub was 
out. From what I knew of winds and ice, I 
judged that the ice would be four or five miles 
out to sea by dawn of the next day. SolI didn’t 
start out with the idea that the trip would be 
as easy as a promenade over Brooklyn Bridge 
of a moonlight night. Oh, no! I knew what 
I was doing. But it was a question of taking 
the risk or dragging myself into the settlement 
at Racquet Harbor in three days’ time as lean 
as a car-horse from starvation. You see, it was 
forty miles round that bay and four across; and 
—my grub was out. Many a man loses his life 
in these parts by looking at the question in just 
that way. 

***Oh, no!’ says I to myself. ‘You’d much 
better take your chance of starving, and walk 
round.’ 

**It wasn’t in human nature, though, to do 
it. Not when I knew that there was,grub and 
a warm fire waiting for me at Racquet Harbor. 
Says I, ‘I’ll take the long chance and stand to 
win.’ Don’t you run away with the idea that 
the ice was a level field stretching from shore to 





shore, fitting the rocks, and kept as neat as a 
baseball diamond. It wasn’t. Some day in 


faint line of steam was curling out from the | of big rough chunks—they call them pans in 


very apex, showing that, although solid, the 
obelisk has channel-ways that go continuously 
to the top. 


From nearly all points of its base steam | 
puffs were issuing and boiling; and whatever | 





this country—and the frost had stuck them all 
together. When the spring came, of course the 
sun began to melt that glue, and the whole floe 
was just ready to fall apart when I had the bad 
luck to make the coast. I was a day too late. 
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new Mont Pelé, as seen from the crater-rim, is 
the grandest of them all; certainly none of 
them surpasses it in imposing and picturesque 
quality. 

What is to be the end of all this? This ques- 
tion can be answered only in the future. For 
the present we must content ourselves with 
knowing that we have before us a structure 
new to the geologist, and one that has added 
a special feature to the remarkable activities 
which have made history for Mont Pelé. 











And I knew that the offshore 


I knew it. 
wind would sweep the ice to sea the minute it 
broke up. 

“‘T made the first hundred yards in ten min- 


utes; the second in fifteen more. In half an 
hour I’d made half a mile. The ice was rough 
enough and flimsy enough to take the nerve out 
of any man. 

“But that wasn’t the worst; the worst was 
that there were hundreds of holes covered with 


a thin crust of snow—all right to look at, but | 
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** JUMPED LIKE A STAG FOR THE SECOND PAN.” 


treacherous. I knew that if I made the mis- 
take of stepping on a crust instead of solid ice, 
I’d go through and down. 

“I had four otter skins, some martens and 
ten fine fox skins in the pack on my back. To 


do anything in the water with that handicap | 


was too much for me. So I wasn’t at all 
particular about making time until I found that 
the night would catch me if I didn’t wag along 
a little faster. 

“No, sir!’’ the trader said, looking me deep 
in the eyes. ‘‘I didn’t want to be caught out 
there in the dark. 

** By good luck, I struck some big pans about 
half-way over. Then I took to a dog-trot, and 
left the yards behind me in a way that cheered 
me up. Just before dusk I got near enough to 
the other side to feel proud of myself, and I 
began to think of what a fool I’d have been if 
I’d taken the shore route. A minute later I 
changed my mind. I felt the pack moving! 
Well, in a flash I said good-by to Cherry Hill 
and the boys. Not many men are caught twice 
in a place like that. They never have the 
second chance. 

‘*There I was, aboard a rotten floe and bound 
out to the big, lonely ocean at the rate of four 
miles an hour. 

***Oh, you might as well get ready to go, 
Jim,’ thinks I. But I didn’t give up. I loped 
along shoreward in a way that didn’t take 
snow crust or air-holes into account. And I 
made the edge of the floe before the black hours 
of the night had come. 

**There was a couple of hundred yards of cold 
water between me and the shore. 


** “This is the time you think more of your life | 


than your fur,’ thinks I. 

‘*There was a stray pan or two—little rafts 
of things—lying off the edge of the floe; and 
beyond them, scattered between the shore and 
me, half a dozen other pans were floating. 




















How to get from one to the other was the puzzle. 
They were fifty or sixty yards apart, most of 
them, and I had no paddle. It was foolish to 
think of making a shift with my jacket for a 
sail; the wind was out, not in, and I had no 
rudder. 

“What had I? Nothing that I could think 
of. It didn’t occur to me, as you say. I! 
wish it had. 

*** Anyhow,’ says I to myself, ‘1’ll get as far 
as I can.’ 

“It was a short leap from the floe to the first 
pan. I made it easily. The second pan was 
farther off, but I thought I could jump the 
water between. So I took off my pack and 
threw it on the ice beside me. It almost broke 
my heart to do it, for I’d walked five hundred 
miles in the dead of winter for that fur; I’d 
been nearly starved and frozen, and I’d paid out 
hard-earned money. I put down my pack, 
took a short run, and jumped like a stag for 
the second pan. 

**T landed’on the spot I’d picked out. I can’t 
complain of missing the mark, but instead of 
stopping there, I shot clear through and down 
into the water. 

‘*Surprised? I was worse than that. I was 
dead scared. For a minute [I thought I was 
going to rise under the ice and drown right 
there. 

‘“‘How it happened I don’t know; but I 
came up between the pans, and struck out for 
the one I’d left. I got to the pan, all right, 
and climbed aboard. There I was, on a little 
pan of ice, beyond reach of the floe and leaving 
the shore behind me, and cold and pretty well 
discouraged. 

**There’s the riddle of the corked bottle,’’ said 
the trader, interrupting his narrative. ‘‘ Now 
how do I happen to be sitting here ?’’ 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,’’ said I. 

*“*No more you should,’’ said he, ‘‘for you 
don’t know what I carried in my pack. But 
you see I had the bottle in my hands, and | 
wanted the ginger ale bad; so I thought fast 
and hard. 

“It struck me that I might do something 
with my line and jigger. A jigger, you know, 
is a lead fish, about three inches long, which 
spreads into two big barbed steel hooks at one 
end ; the other end is tied to about forty fathom 
of stout, waxed fishing line. The fishermen of 
this coast use them to jerk big cod out of the 
water when there is no bait. 

‘*Don’t you see the chance the barbed steel 
hooks and the forty fathom of line gave me? 
When I thought of that jigger I felt just like 
the man who is told to push the cork in when 
he can’t draw it out. 

**I’d got back to the pan where I’d thrown 
down my pack, you know; so there was the 
jigger, right at hand. 

‘It was getting dark by this time—getting 
dark fast, and the pans were drifting farther 
and farther apart. 

**Tt was easy to hook the jigger in the nearest 
pan and draw my pan over to it; for that pan 
was five times the weight of the one I was on. 
The one beyond was about the same size; they 
came together at the half-way point. Of course 
this took time. I could hardly see the shore 
then, and it struck me that I might not be able 
to find it at all, when I came near enough to cast 
my jigger for it. 

**About fifty yards off was a big pan. I 
swung the jigger round and round and sud- 
denly let the line shoot through my fingers. 
When I hauled it in the jigger came too, for it 
hadn’t taken hold. That made me feel bad. I 
felt worse when it came back the second time. 
But I’m not one of the kind that gives up. I 
kept right on casting that jigger until it landed 
in the right spot. 

“*My pan crossed over as I hauled in the line. 
That was all right; but there was no pan 
between me and the shore. 

*** All up!’ thinks I. 

**Tt was dark. I could see neither pan nor 
shore. Before long I couldn’t see a thing in 
the pitchy blackness. 

**All the time I could feel the pan humping 
along toward the open sea. I didn’t know how 
far off the shore was. I was in doubt about 
just where it was. 

‘**Ts this pan turning round?’ thinks I. 
Well, I couldn’t tell; but I thought I’d take 
a flier at hooking a rock or a tree with the 
jigger. The jigger didn’t take hold. I tried a 
dozen times, and every time I heard it splash 
the water. But I kept on trying—and would 
have kept on till morning if I’d needed to. 
You can take me at my word, I’m not the 
kind of fool that gives up—lI’ve been in too 
many tight places for that. So, at last, I gave 
the jigger a fling that landed it somewhere 
where it held fast; but whether ice or shore | 
couldn’t tell. If shore, all right; if ice, all 
wrong; and that’s all I could do about it. 

‘**Now,’ thinks I, as I began to haul in, 
‘it all depends on the fishing-line. Will it 
break, or won’t it” 

**It didn’t. So the next morning, with my 
pack on my back, I tramped round the point 
to Raequet Harbor.’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ was my foolish question. 
**Shore or ice ?’’ 

“If it hadn’t been shore,’’ said the trader, 
**T wouldn’t be here.’’ 

Whereupon he went below, for the dinner- 
bell was ringing. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he commotion about trade in the Orient sug- 

gests a new version of an old conundrum. 
When is an open door not an open door? When 
it is an international jar. 
6 a college students who went into the Western 

harvest-fields to spend their vacation were 
not afraid of work. It is safe to conclude that 
when they are graduated they will continue in 
the same courageous course in which they have 
begun, and will receive the reward of courage, 
namely, that approval of their fellows which 
brings success. 


Afr on the favorite outdoor sports of 
persons more than one hundred years old 
would necessarily be brief, yet there is more 
material than the unobservant might anticipate. 
A press despatch announces that a New York 
citizen celebrated his one hundred and first 
birthday, in part, by rising at six o’clock, 
eating a hearty breakfast, and going out to play 
croquet with members of the family. 


| gens Professor Wiley has not yet made 
public his report of the experiments which 
the Department of Agriculture conducted upon 
the volunteers who lived for a time upon pre- 
served meats, he has given out some interesting 
facts. One is that meat prepared with boric 
acid reduces permanently the weight of those 
who eat it regularly, and also lessens the 
amount of nitrogen in the body. Here is 
something for the fat men’s clubs to consider. 
burglar lately released from the New Jersey 
State Prison has sold for fifty thousand 
dollars the English patent rights for an inven- 
tion which he made while in confinement. 
Moreover, his inventive genius so impressed 
those who came in contact with him that his 
term was shortened by a pardon. It seems a 
pity that a man of such gifts as this should take 
to burglary, but evidently there is still some 
strength of character left, for the man, although 


-his name is Filer, stayed until he was released. 


he school board of New York has refused, 

after deliberation, to grant the request that 
tablets bearing the names of the three assassi- 
nated Presidents be placed in the schoolhouses. 
Such a tablet, they felt, would seem to elevate 
these three men above others who have filled 
the office, and elevate them,—here is the point 
to note,—not because of deeds or qualities, but 
because of the method of their death. The 
committee wisely decided that anything which 
kept assassination in mind was out of place in 
a schoolroom. 


Fed an interval of several months Germany 
is again represented in Washington by an 
ambassador. When Doctor von Holleben went 
home last winter Baron Speck von Sternburg 
was sent here as ‘‘ minister and envoy on 
extraordinary mission’’ to fill his place. The 
baron, who has satisfied his government with 
his work as minister, was made an ambassador 
last month, and now ranks with the representa- 
tives of Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Austria and Mexico. 
Ra was within its rights when it declined 
to receive the petition for the punishment 
of the officifils whose neglect made the Kishenef 
anti-Jewish riots possible. The right of inter- 
national petition is not secured by any interna- 
tional law. Nations may receive petitions from 
outsiders or not, as pleases them. The effect 
of the Kishenef protest, however, is as great as 
if it had been formally received in St. Peters- 
burg. An active campaign for the punishment 
of the guilty is in progress, and some of the 
responsible officials have already felt the tsar’s 
displeasure. 


jes to a South African tribe has 
translated Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ 
into the language of the people. The illustra- 
tions have a modern and unusual aspect, but 
serve to make the story plainer to the under- 
standing of dwellers in that region. The 
‘‘slough of despond’’ is the mudhole of the 
‘‘veld.’’ Christian starts from a “‘kraal.’’ A 
war-dance feast serves to represent Vanity Fair. 
Apollyon is a formidable creature, having the 
head of a wolf, the scales and tail of a crocodile, 
and the eyes of an owl. Genius like Bunyan’s 
has the whole world for its sphere of influence, 
and the dullest intellect in the darkest portion 
may catch some gleam of that wonderful light. 


he friendly act of a Scotsman in the Spanish- 

American War was lately described by our 
consul at Southampton, who was formerly consul 
at Montevideo. The Oregon was expected, 
and it was also anticipated that she would be 
short of coal. The consul could not buy so 
much as a pound of fuel. One evening a Scots- 
man came to his door, and said, ‘‘ You want 
coal?’? The man had no power to sell, but 
he pointed out that he had eight hundred tons 
on board his vessel, and said he pitied the 
American captain who could not put his ship 
alongside, take out the bags of coal, and then 
‘‘eut the painter.”” The Oregon did not call, 
but, said the consul, such an act of friendship 
touched his heart, although it defied law and 
order. There were cheers from the assembled 
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COMPANION. 
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American and British sailors and marines and 
their officers when the story was told. 
Mey interesting essays have been written 
upon the vanity of woman. The “‘beauty 
doctors’’ in New York could write equally 
interesting essays on the vanity of man, as a 
large part of their practice comes from men 
who ask to have their noses straightened or 
their ears made to set more closely to the head, 
or to have wrinkles removed from their fore- 
heads or about their eyes, or even to have 
dimples made in their cheeks. A patient must 
pay fifty dollars for a dimple, a hundred and 
fifty for a new nose of celluloid. A paraffin 
nose costs only a hundred dollars, but if its 
wearer becomes overheated the nose will melt 
and get out of shape. But no woman who has 
seen her husband dress for a party needs such 
evidence of male vanity as the beauty doctors 


ean furnish. 
® © 


FORBIDDEN PLEASURE. 


As long as the sin bears no fruit, 
The fool thinks it honey. 
Dhammapada. 


® ® 


IN A GENTLEMANLY WAY. 


t has been a long time—two years, or there- 
| abouts—since Secretary Hay began negotia- 

tions with Russia and China for the opening 
of Manchuria to foreign, and, of course, espe- 
cially to American trade. It was only a few 
weeks ago that he was able to announce the 
success of-his efforts. 

During that time a great deal has been printed 
in regard to Russia’s attitude and intentions. 
It would not be putting it too strongly to say 
that most of the newspapers and the majority 
of the people have expressed a lack of confidence 
in Russia’s promises. Special cable despatches, 
editorials and cartoons all have ridiculed the 
idea that the tsar’s government, having once 
gained a foothold, would ever give it up; and 
the question has often been asked by the man 
in the street, ‘‘Why do we continue to deal with 
a country which does not keep its promises ?’’ 

It is interesting and also instructive, in this 
connection, to notice the methods of diplomacy. 
No one knows what the government of the 
United States has really thought about Russia ; 
but whatever that may be, the language in 
which it has talked with Russia has been uni- 
formly courteous. Pointed questions have been 
asked, previous promises have been recalled, 
desires which are known to be almost equiva- 
lent to demands have been expressed; and 
yet, with the exception of a single sentence 
interjected by one without authority in the 
matter, not a word which could be regarded as 
discourteous has entered into these long nego- 
tiations. 

The lesson is one to be taken to heart by the 
hotheads who seem to think that nations can 
treat each other like bullying rowdies. It is 
not for nothing that ‘‘diplomacy’’ and ‘‘diplo- 
matic’’ have come to imply politeness and the 
courteous attitude. A country which pursued 
any other course than the polite one would soon 
discover that it could not fling insults at its 
neighbors without receiving pointed rebuffs. 
The family of nations is like a gathering of 
gentlemen. The members may have different 
interests and may be selfishly intent on further- 
ing them; but, being gentlemen, they do not 
call each other liars and thieves. They gain 
their ends, but they do so by decent methods. 


® © 


INTERNATIONAL DEPENDENCE. 


ne frequently hears the unfounded boast 

that the United States is sufficient unto 

itself ; unfounded because it is as impos- 

sible for a nation as for an individual to live a 
well-rounded life in isolation. 

If any one doubts the dependence of nations, 
a study of the statistics of the foreign trade of 
the United States would convince him. 

As this country manufactures less than one- 
half of the cotton that it raises it must sell the 
surplus. For years it has depended on Great 
Britain to take much of it, and what the British 
have not wanted has been sold to Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan and other countries. 
China has bought more of the surplus of manu- 
factured cotton than all the rest of the foreign 
world put together. 

The surplus of grain goes chiefly to Great 
Britain and Germany. The surplus of fresh 
and canned beef is now sold in Great Britain 
or the British possessions almost exclusively. 
The European countries, led by Great Britain, 
are the largest purchasers of American manu- 
factured articles. British North America is 
the next largest, followed in turn by the coun- 
tries of Asia, South America, Oceanica and 
Africa, in that order. 

We buy the most from the countries to which 
we sell the most. Yet there are exceptions to 
the rule. For examples, more clothing wool is 
imported from Argentina than from anywhere 
else. More cane-sugar comes from Cuba than 
from any other country; the Dutch East Indies 
is second. Four-fifths of the coffee used in 
this country comes from Brazil, and its value is 
about five times that of all the goods Americans 
sell to Brazil. 

The three countries which contribute most to 





the national wealth by purchasing the national 
surplus are Great Britain, Germany and France. 
Great Britain stands first, for it buys more 
than one-half of all that is sold in Europe, and 
sells to us about one-third of all that we buy 
from Europe. 

The United States is not independent of the 
rest of the world, nor is the rest of the world 
independent of the United States. 


THE REWARD. 


Finished task is pleasure won, 
Recompense for labors done. 
Selected. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE OLD MAID. 


Ihree quaint volumes in the Galatea Col- 
lection in the Boston Public Library 
may catch the eye of a seeker after some 

elusive fact in the history of the progress of 
women in the eighteenth century. Their title- 
page runs thus: ‘‘A Philosophical, Historical 
and Moral Essay on Old Maids. By a Friend to 
the Sisterhood. London, 1785.’’ The ‘‘Friend”’ 
is a certain William Hayley, who was the 
biographer of Cowper, and a prominent man of 
letters in the comparatively barren age between 
Pope and Wordsworth. 

The books are curious reading, especially for 
a member of the class of which they treat. If 
she has been brought up in New England, 
with its thousands of ‘‘superfluous’’ women, 
she may scarcely realize that she belongs to a 
class separated from that of her married friends 
by an impassable chasm. Mr. Hayley leaves 
her no illusion on the subject. She has, he 
declares, ‘‘an incrustation of little singularities 
which a long life of celibacy has produced,’’ 
and it is only by patient and philosophical 
study that her real character can be discerned 
beneath them. 

He condemns in her an insatiate curiosity, 
credulity, affectation, envy and ill nature; but 
he praises her ingenuity, her patience and her 
charity. Perhaps the most amusing aspect of 
his criticism is his conclusion that both the 
faults and the excellences of old maids are to 
be attributed to their unlimited leisure. 

He blames the wife for neglecting her accom- 
plishments, especially her music, after her 
marriage. Then he goes on to declare that 
“the ancient virgin, retaining her health and 
her faculties, never ceases to practise any 
ingenious art which had ever gained her 
applause.’” She must not, however, be praised 
too much for this, since ‘‘that perfect leisure 
and that exemption from all the more burden- 
some household cares which the old maid 
enjoys is highly calculated to assist her progress 
in works of ingenuity.’’ 

When one reflects on the multitudinous tasks 
which dre nowadays expected of the unmarried 
aunt or sister or daughter, and on how she is 
often constituted ‘* Professor of Odds and Ends’’ 
for a whole community, and accounted the 
most busy and even the most useful of women, 
the modern change in the attitude of society 
toward her appears to be largely founded on 
her recent emancipation from the slavery of 


enforced leisure. 
® © 


THE FAT MEN’S RACE. 

** A lean dog for a race,’’ says the old proverb, 
and there is truth in it. Sprinters are 
usually spare; race-horses have fine, clean 

lines, and no extra weight of flesh. Even the 

inexperienced know the type. 

Yet at picnics no event in the calendar of 
sports is more popular or more amusing than 
the fat men’s race, and sometimes there appears 
a competitor who finishes the distance in time 
which his lighter rival would have difficulty in 
equaling. 

This is a time when ‘‘ocean greyhounds’’ are 
annually lowering the record across the Atlantic, 
and the chief interest in a new ship of war 
centers in her official speed trial. The ten- 
dency, therefore, gives especial interest to the 
recent performance of the United States battle- 
ship Kearsarge, which crossed the Atlantic 
from the Needles to Mount Desert Rock—a dis- 
tance of twenty-nine hundred and some odd 
miles—in nine days and four and one-half 
hours. 

This, of course, is slow time in comparison 
with the records of the fast passenger steamers, 
but battle-ships belong to the fat men’s class, 
and, that in mind, the performance is a fine one. 
Such vessels are not built primarily for speed, 
but for fighting qualities and endurance. The 
first makes necessary very heavy armor and 
heavy guns, which mean weight; the second, 
great coal-carrying capacity—and that is also 
weight. If speed can be acquired and main- 
tained under this handicap a fighting machine 
of immense efficiency is secured. 

The performance of the Oregon in steaming 
fourteen thousand miles in sixty-eight days, 
most of the time at top speed, and the fitness 
of the ship for immediate offensive warfare at 
the end of the voyage are still fresh in memory, 
and, with this later performance of the Kear- 
sarge, must thrill the most peaceful American 
heart with pride in our navy. 

Great battle-ships do not necessarily mean 
war. They represent, rather, an international 
police force; and for bad little boys who regard 
the portly form of the ‘‘cop’’ with derision it 
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is a wholesome lesson to discover that he can 
not only run like a deer, but can keep it up for 
several miles without getting ‘‘winded.’’ 


® © 


SATISFYING CONSCIENCE. 


any nonconformists in England have 

announced that they will not pay the 

tax levied to support the schools on the 

plan provided by the law passed last year. 

The law puts the Church of England schools 

and the other public schools under one general 

management, supported by a local tax, or 
‘*rate,’’ as it is called. 

The nonconformists think that it is wrong 
that they should be taxed for a sectarian 
school. They are contending—at any rate, so 
it seems to them—for religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience. A plea of that nature 
appeals to Americans. Of course there are 
two sides to the question, and the matter is 
one for Englishmen and not for Americans to 
decide. 

A similar problem was presented to English 
nonconformists many years ago, when tithes 
were levied for the support of the state church. 
The nonconformists objected to paying this rate 
on conscientious ‘grounds, but usually paid it 
after what is now called ‘‘passive resistance. ’’ 
The story is told of an Exeter Quaker, a dealer 
in umbrellas, who satisfied his conscience every 
year by a mild protest. When the bailiff called 
for the tax he would say, ‘‘Friend Morgan, 
thou knowest that my conscience will not allow 
me to pay the rate.” 

‘*Then, Mr. Prior, I must distrain.’? Taking 
up a good umbrella, he would ask, ‘‘What is 
the price of this, Mr. Prior ?’’ 

“Twenty-six shillings.’’ 

‘*Then I will take this, and if it should 
realize more than the amount due I will return 
you the balance.’’ 

Before the bailiff reached the door Mr. Prior 
would call him back with, ‘‘ Friend Morgan, 
I will buy that umbrella back from thee.’’ 
Then he put seventeen shillings, the amount of 
the rate, on the counter, which the bailiff took, 
and returned the umbrella, to the satisfaction 
of both parties. 

The protest was made and the tax was paid, 
and the orders of government and the rights of 
conscience were at the same time respected. 


® © 
THE GRIEF OF A CHILD. 


“Why, Phebe, have you come so soon? 
Where are your berries, child? 
You surely can’t have sold them all! 
You had a basket piled.” 


“O mother, as I climbed the stile, 
The nearest way to town, 
My apron caught upon a nail. 
And so I tumbled down!” 
bp tale of distress in the familiar stanzas has 
made more than one childish heart ache in 
sympathy. The page where they were printed in 
“Songs for Little Ones at Home” was tear-stained 
in the copy belonging to one little maiden, and she 
does not recall the story even now, in middle age, 
without a pang. 

There is something inexpressibly tragic about 
the grief of a child over an accident for which he 
may be blamed. The older person may be cast 
down by a broken dish or a lost purse. But he 
shortly realizes the misfortune as a partial one. 
Other blessings remain in life, although this one 
is lost. Not so for the child. The heavens turn 
black, the green fields are a mere prison, and the 
best-loved diversion becomes a mockery. 

Arecent English writer describes his encounter 
with a little lad who had been sent with sixpence 
to pay a debt, and had lost the money. His head 
was hidden in his arms against a tree trunk, and 
he was crying bitterly. He must have been there 
along time, for he was almost exhausted, although 
he still had strength to suffer such misery as can 
hardly be described. 

His parents were evidently very poor, but accus- 
tomed to act justly; and the little fellow was over- 
whelmed not so much with fear of telling them his 
fault, as with despair at the actual injury he had 
done them. It was pitiful to see the sense of 
responsibility dominating the nature at so early 
an age—the frequent inheritance of honest poverty. 
To be able to heal so cruel a wound by a single 
sixpence was nothing short of a miracle — but 
there is no miracle which can wipe out the pain 
of the memory of such pain. 

The compensation for childhood’s bitter woes is 
found in childhood’s easy joys. A dandelion is 
gold, a rag doll is a Parisian wonder, and a barrel 
hoop is the gift of a fairy prince when we are five 
years old. The market of the nursery pays a high 
price for even the smallest benefit. Blessed and 
thrice blessed is he who makes the children 
happy! 

e © 
HER COMPANION. 


*¢T Jelp” was difficult to find in the little Western 

town, and so it happened that old Mrs. 
Kelly, who in another more favored place might 
have been pushed aside by the throng of younger 
workers, was easily able to obtain all that her 
strength would allow her to do. Mrs. Kelly was 
nearly seventy years old and hard of hearing, but 
her brown eyes were still brave and bright, and 
her wrinkled face was full of content. Her poor 
little autobiography, which every housewife for 
whom she worked knew by heart, was something 
like this: 

“I say to myself every morning, ‘Mary Kelly, 
you surely had ought to praise the Lord for all His 
blessings !’ Here I am seventy years old, but 
working right along for my companion. When I 
was younger I was sickly most of the time, and 
then my companion did everything for me, Now 





it’s my turn, and thank the Lord He’s given me 

















strength to do it. We’re really cozy together— 
companion and me.”’ 

Often when the day’s work was over, she was 
asked to stay to supper, but she always refused. 

“No, ma’am, thank you kindly, ma’am, I guess I 
couldn’t. My companion will be expecting me. 
He’d be so disappointed if I didn’t get home to 
supper, and being old and sick like that, I couldn’t 
disappoint my companion.” 

The young people of the town were very good 
to the Kellys, but they laughed, although never 
unkindly, to each other. They generally gave 
the old wife the title that she gave her husband. 

“Is my companion coming to work to-day?” 
was a common query. 

But there were some of the older people who 
did not laugh. They thought of the forty-five 
years of hard work, ending in poverty at last; of 
the loss of children and disappointed ambitions; 
of the weakness and infirmities of old age and the 
doubtful future. All their sorrows, instead of 
wearing thin their affection, had only deepened 
the comradeship between them. They were in 
the truest sense “companions.” 

There are words that contain whole life histories. 
To those who understood, the old washerwoman’s 
quaint phrase meant that one life had conquered. 


* ¢ 


FORMER AND LATTER. 


writer in an English paper has recently entered 
a protest against the use of “former” and 
“latter” in pure English. He allows the comic 
poets to see their value as convenient rimes, as in 
the quatrain: 
One night I saw him squeeze her hand ; 
There was no doubt about the matter. 
1 said he must resign, or stand 
My vengeance—and he chose the latter. 

Then there was the punning poet who wrote of 
Xenophon’s retreat: 

When over the land and the sea 

It behoved the Ten Thousand to scatter, 
There were some who cried, “‘The former for me!” 
But the rest cried, **The latter! The latter!” 

The joke of this being the play on the Greek word 
“Thalatta” (the sea), the English one has legiti- 
mate excuse for its presence. 

Again in the “War Song of Dinas Vawr’’: 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

This purist would have us repeat significant 
words, instead of using the awkward substitutes. 
He quotes this passage, in proof of his theory that 
the sense is sometimes obscured by such verbal 
expedients: 

“The belief in God and another world is so 
interwoven with my moral nature, that the former 
can no more vanish than the latter can ever be 
torn from me.”’ 

Huxley, that clear and unaffected writer, has 
said, ‘Locality is no more in the pin than pain is; 
of the former, as of the latter, it may be said that 
its existence apart from a thinking mind is not 
conceivable.” 

If we turn to the Bible, that treasure-house of 
simple and robust English, we shall find that the 
translators were well able to dispense with such 
makeshifts. The words former and latter are 
used, to be sure, but invariably to denote succes- 
sion in point of time, and never for the sake of 
avoiding repetition. “O remember not against us 
former iniquities,” is a good example of this use. 

The chief objection to the modern way of em- 
ploying the words is that it forces the reader to 
pause for an instant to recollect which is ‘‘former’’ 
and which is “latter.” 
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HELPS TO MODESTY. 


he late Paul Blouét, better known by his pen- 

name, Max O’Rell, who told stories at the 
expense of others with delhghtful wit, never 
hesitated, says a London writer, to tell them 
against himself. It disciplined his egotism, he 
said. 

When he first took up lecturing he was naturally 
nervous over his accent. But everything went 
well on his tour till he reached a certain town in 
Scotland. There, at the close of his lecture, he 
made the usual apology for “murdering the 
queen’s English.” 

Then up got a brawny Scot, who in all but 
incomprehensible dialect declared that O’Rell 
spoke English as well as he did himself. One can 
judge how much that added to the lecturer’s ease 
of mind. 

On an Australian tour he was to lecture to some 
colonists who lived in the distant bush, remote 
from books and newspapers, in a small town of 
seven hundred inhabitants. Walking about on 
the afternoon of the lecture, he and his agent met 
a man who proved to be an acquaintance of the 
agent. 

“Do you think you will get a good audience for 
your friend?” asked the man, who was a town 
councilor. 

“Yes, I think so,” the agent replied. 

“Well,” said the man, “all I know is that I’ve 
given lectures in this place many times myself, 
and I’ve never been able to get a house.” 


® ¢ 
THE JOKE OF A SCIENTIST. 


hen Prof. Joseph Le Conte was taking a 

scientific excursion with Agassiz, he ven- 
tured on a little pleasantry, to beguile the time. 
They had gone by sailing vessel to the Marquesas, 
and thence into the Dry Tortugas. 

The day after their arrival Professor Le Conte 
Was sent to examine a little island, about ten 
miles away, and having done it he remained there 
becalmed all the next day. The water was about 
twenty feet deep, a splendid place for a dive. 

Le Conte stripped and plunged overboard, and 
amused himselt by plucking sponges and corals 
from the bottom. While he was thus engaged, an 
old-time naturalist who had joined the party, 
something to Agassiz’ disgust, came paddling 
round the ship in a little boat. 

Le Conte, to the delight of the sailors looking 
on, took hold of the keel behind, lay on his back, 











| tions which furnished the first trustworthy cata- 








with his legs under the boat and his head hidden 
by the stern, and began to swim backward. 

The boat mysteriously moved the wrong way, 
and the harder the old gentleman paddled the 
more it resisted him. Still it moved backward. 

He was alarmed. Some devil-fish was evidently 
running away with him. He peered over the gun- 
wale, but saw nothing. Now he paddled franti- 
cally, his strength increased by terror; but still 
the boat slipped back. Finally the onlooking 
sailors laughed so hard that the joke could be 
carried on no longer, and Le Conte, fearful of an 
avenging paddle on his head, swam swiftly away. 
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GREENWICH TIME. 


- Great Britain and in the United States geogra- 
phers reekon longitude from the meridian of 
the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, England. 
The meridian of Washington was formerly used 
in the United States. Germans reckon generally 
from Ferro in the Canaries, as the dividing line 
between the eastern and western hemispheres; 
although modern German scientists and the mari- 
ners of nearly all countries employ the meridian 
of Greenwich. In other countries geographers 
often reckon from the meridian of their capital, as 
the French from Paris. 

The astronomical observatory at Greenwich was 
opened in July, 1676. Before its establishment 
serious errors in the astronomical tablets of the 
pesies impeded navigation by the difficulty of 

etermining a ship’s course at sea; and it was 
found necessary to establish some more accurate 
process than that of the “dead reckoning” then in 
use 


King Charles II. appointed an astronomer named 
steed as “Astronomical Observator,’’ his 
mission being to “rectify the tables of the motions 
of the heavens and the places of fixed stars,’’ so 
as to find out the longitude of places, for the 
purpose of perfecting the art of navigation. 
Greenwich Hill, on the Thames River near 
ndon, was the site determined upon for an 
observatory. Flamsteed immediately began his 
work, and collected an enormous mass of observa- 


logue of the fixed stars. Sir Isaac Newton in 
ae his theory of the law of gravitation 
depended upon Flamsteed’s lunar observations. 





here are various ways of finding longitude, the 
problem being that of comparing the time at the 
place in question with that of the prime meridian. 
On shore the most accurate method is to compare 
the time of the two places by means of the electric 
telegraph, while at sea, the local time being deter- 
mined by observation of some celestial object, it | 
is compared with Greenwich time, as shown by 
a chronometer carefully set and regulated before 
sailing. 
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MELINDA WENT. 


Oo” of the old governors of the Carolinas was 
a man who had lived a farmer’s life most of 
the time until he was elected ; and his wife having 
never seen a steamboat or a railroad and having 
no wish to test either one, refused to accompany 
her husband to the capital. 


When the governor reached his destination he 
found that almost all the other officials were 
accompanied by their wives, and he sent an 
imperative message to his brother to “fetch 
Melinda along.” 

The brother telegraphed, “She’s afraid even to 
look at the engine.’ 

The governor read the message and pondered 
over itfor a few moments. At the end of that time 
he sent off the Sotlowing command : 

a you blindfold Melinda, and back her on to | 


e n. 
“Melinda” arrived at the capital with the victo- 
rious ‘Bill’? twenty-four hours later. 
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ROMAN BRICKS. 


‘he rebuilding of the campanile in Venice has 

begun. Itis expected that the structure will 
be finished by 1906. Although the fall of the tower 
was a deplorable loss, some good attended it in 
the opportunity it gave archeologists to examine 
the bricks. 


It was found that the bricks had been used in 
arches, fortifications, the tops of walls and in 
other ways before they were built into the cam- 
pense, and that they are not Venetian but Roman 

ricks 


The ancient bricks were made in slices, for 
in yo the layers could be seen undisturbed. 
Itis said that bricks made this way can bear a 
greater weight than modern bricks. 

The bricks examined were of the first century. 
One of them bore the imprint of a horseshoe, 
which may prove that the Romans used a horse- 
shoe like ours, although it is generally believed 
that their horseshoes were strapped on, not nailed. 


® @ 
HIS IMPRESSIVE VOICE. 


K amusing episode of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
school-days and his father’s manner of teas- 
ing the boy is described in “Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Edinburgh Days,” by E. B. Sampson. 


“Robert’s voice,” amaster had said, “is not 
strong, but impressive.” “This opinion,” Louis 
adds, “I was fool enough to carry home to my 
father, who roasted me for years in consequence.” 

If Louis, in some dispute or childish excitement, 
raised his tone to a shrill pitch, Mr. Stevenson 
would listen with intentional gravity, and when 
Louis’ treble was silenced would turn to a visitor 
and remark, “Louis is noted at school for his 
impressive voice,” and would wonder that they 
had not noticed it before. 

When he was grown up, Mr. Stevenson at times 
referred to this old blister, and Louis, remember- 
ing the smart every allusion to his impressive 
voice had given him when a boy, laughed at the 
remembrance. 


*® @ 


AN AILMENT OF THE FEET. 


oetry is at last classified. The Washington 

Post tells a story of some children who were 

discussing the perfections and usefulness of their 
respective fathers. 


my father’s the best man in the world,” said 
one little girl. “He is a minister. He makes 
pegeee go to church.” 

“Mine is the best,” piped up another. “He’sa 
doctor. He makes sick people well, so they can 
go to church.” | 

Three or four more enlarged upon the benefit 
the world derived from their fathers, and it finally 
came the turn of a sweet, blue-eyed little girl. 

“My papa’s the best of all,” she said. “He’s a 
poet.” 


“A poet?” said another, joining the group. 





It’s a disease.” 


“Why, a poet isn’t a profession! 
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By Dora Read Goodale 


hen suns are soft and winds are strong, 
And hawks and owls break out in song, 
A little bird of dusky feather 
Trills in the dooryards all day long. 


His best is but a slender sound 

That ripples from the spongy ground 
Searce louder than a locust’s shrilling, 
But laughing children love the sound. 


With sweet, pursed lips they watch their guest 
Of the barred coat and ashen breast, 

Or touch, with curious, awestruck finger, 

The small eggs in his hair-lined nest: 


Yes! and when twilight shadows creep, 
To wrap the world in softest sleep, 

Prick up their heads from snowy pillows 
To catch his love-notes drowsy deep. 


They, too—the trustful, bright-eyed band 
Of cottage children o’er the land, 

What are they but a flock of sparrows 
Who claim a crumb from every hand? 


Their prattling voices down the street 
To loving hearts are music sweet, 
And half the paradise of mothers 

Is in their dimpled knees and feet. 


Not every garden-plot has room 

To hold a tree of peerless bloom, 
Nor every spreading tree can shelter 
A bird of wondrous voice or plume, 


But from the humblest door-step, still 
There comes a twitter and a trill: 
There’s none too poor to coax a sparrow 
To take his breakfast from the sill. 


The artless folk of earth and air, 

Thank God, they flourish everywhere, 
And none escapes the Father’s knowledge, 
The hidden counsels of His care. 


* ©¢ 


REDEEMING A TOWN. 


STORY —evidently of his 
boyhood home — was re- 
cently told by Rev. Willard 
Seott of Worcester, who 
thus described how three 
people redeemed a town: 

The village had been 
left high and dry by the 
development of a water- 
power a few miles on one 
side and the opening of a 
railroad on the other. 
People moved away ; busi- 
ness dwindled to nothing. 
The little red schoolhouse had few pupils, and 
in the winter-time these were rough ones. The 
little white church grew shabby for lack of 
paint, and at last it was closed altogether. 

The redemption of the village began in the 
coming of a minister with so large a family that 
once there he could not well get away. His 
salary was small to the point of starvation, and 
he eked it out by taking young pupils into his 
family. Thus the parsonage, with its own 
children and those who were imported, became 
a new center of life. The minister’s sermons 
were long and doctrinal and dry, but the little 
church became again a center of religious and 
social life and a source of power. 

The second person was a teacher who came 
to teach throughout the whole school year. 
There had been a succession of young girls in 
the fall, followed by men in the winter, all one- 
term teachers. But this gaunt, earnest woman, 
whose day-dreams were past, and who had no 
other ambition than to teach well, braved the 
turbulent element that made up the winter | 
school, and taught for twenty years, a period | 
equal to that of the ministry of the pastor. | 
And these two molded a new generation, and 
sent out boys and girls to the academy and into | 
the world with enlightened ideas and earnest 
and resolute purposes. 

The third person was a business man who 
bought a farm because his health had failed in 
town. The farm had been rented until its thin 
soil was impoverished, and hardly a fence or | 
building remained. Realizing that he had come 
to spend the rest of his life on the farm, the 
new owner began to improve it. He bought | 
the first commercial fertilizer the town had 
known. He bought new varieties of grapes and 
of fruit-trees. Grafts and cuttings from his | 
trees and vines were soon in demand, and were | 
freely given to the neighbors. He paid five | 
dollars for a pound of potatoes for seed, and in | 
a few years the whole village ate new potatoes 
on the Fourth of July. The live stock of the 
community improved as he sold his surplus 
lambs and calves to neighbors. With all the 
rest he was deacon in the little church, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and the adviser 
of widows and of people in need. 

The community took on new life. Fences 



































THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





were repaired, and flowers appeared in door- 
yards. The meeting-house was painted and 
the school became noted. The obscure, isolated 
village, with no large future possible, ceased to 
be ashamed of itself, and had pride in the 
achievements of its young people out in the 
world. Of these young people the man who 
told the story was one; and he reflected that 
but for those three people he would have grgwn 
up in a neighborhood void of great ideals and 
high impulses. 

Doubtless disappointment lay back of the 
circumstances that brought to the village the 
minister, the teacher, the health-broken mer- 


chant. Each, perhaps, had cherished other | P 


and larger ambitions, and each had suffered 
through the limitations of life in such a place. 
Yet who can believe that any larger work could 
have been possible to them than this—that 
these three persons should have regenerated a 


community ? 
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THE SPANISH GAME OF BALL. 


‘¢ T ai alai holds one’s interest as no other sport 
J could do,” declared Gen. Leonard Wood, 
after he had played it for months in Havana. 
“It is wonderful to watch, and still more wonderful 
to play.” General Wood is, it is said, the only 
American who ever became expert at the game. 
Indeed, until late years it was practically unknown 
outside the Basque provinces of Spain, but it is 
to-day “the passion of the Latin peoples,” and the 
World says a fronton, or playing court, is now 
being built in New York City. 


The court is two hundred feet long, thirty-six 
feet wide, paved with asphalt or cement, and 
enclosed at both ends and the farther side with 
cement walls seventy feet high. The spectators 
face the three-walled playing-ground. Between 
them and the court is a strip twenty-nine feet 
wide, the foul ground. 

The right end wall of the court is the frontis, 
against which the ball is served. A space on the 
frontis thirty-six feet square, beginning three feet 
from the ground, is marked off, and the ball must 
be served against this strip. 

Sixty feet from the frontis a line is pointed 
across the court, and at a distance of one hundred 
and six feet there is another line. The player 
who wins the toss and starts the game stands at 


sends it flying against the thirty-six-foot square 
on the frontis. 

He strives to put the ball at a point whence it 
will rebound between the sixty-foot and one-hun- 
dred-and-six-foot lines on fair ground, and at the 
same time drop where the opposing player cannot 
catch it. Then the game is on, and the ball is 
kept flying in the air until one side or the other 
drops it and loses a point. 

Jai alai is played by from two to eight men. 
The ball is a fraction smaller than the regulation 
baseball, and has a rubber core to make it a better 
bouncer. The cesta, with which it is struck, is a 
kind of wicker basket —. inches long, six 
inches broad, six inches deep in the middle, and 
“pes gradually to the ends. 

It takes a powerful arm to send the ball against 
the frontis so hard that it will travel two hundred 
feet back to the other wall and rebound, yet this 
is a frequent feature of the game. or such 
reasons General Wood declares that “jai alai 
requires more skill, more strength and more agility 
than any other game, and exercises every muscle 
in the body.”’ 
® © 


FEEDING THE IMAGINATION. 


London professor of hypnotism is said to 
A manage a restaurant much in favor with 

dyspeptics. Men and women who, in 
reality, are feeding on weak tea and bread crusts, 
are there made to believe through the professor’s 
art that they are feasting on delicacies that 
Lucullus might have envied. A caterer in Wash- 
ington seems to have taken a leaf out of the 
professor’s note-book, for he recently told a Star 
reporter that he sometimes seeks to please by 
means of illusion rather than facts. 


Recently, said he, a customer came into m 
restaurant and ordered some roast beef. We h 
that day a specially fine piece of beef, and a liberal 

rtion was placed before him. Unfortunately 

e was in a nervous condition and ready to fin 
fault. He pushed the beef away. 

w Lee for rare, not raw meat,” he said to the 

waiter. 
The beef was brought back to me. It was the 
best I had, so I turned it over and sent it back on 
a clean platter. The customer looked at it, and 
frowned. 

“This is cooked to death,’ he said. “I can’t 
touch such stuff. Take it back.” 

The waiter obeyed. I waited awhile, then gave 
the meat another turn, and back it went to the 
table. “Ah,” said he, “that is just what I want. 
Now why couldn’t you have brought me that in 
the first place?” 

He ate the beef with relish, assuring the waiter 
over again that he knew what he wanted, and also 
when he got what he wanted. 

Of course, concluded the caterer, the change 
was in the man and not in the f His appetite 
had made the food acceptable. That and his 
belief that his wishes were receiving considera- 
tion completed the necessary illusion. Some 
people may criticize such methods, but there is no 
other way to deal with people like that man. 
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A QUESTION OF COLOR. 


66 ee them girls with easels and umbrellas, just 

making for the trolley, Elmiry?” asked 

Silas Ammerby of his sister, with a com- 
fortable chuckle. “Me an’ them have just been 
having a little discourse on art; beginning with 
me telling ’em they must excuse it if I didn’t pass 
the usual compliments on their pictures, not being 
a connosure of painting, and entertaining an igno- 
rant prejudice for landscapes out-of-doors where 
the Lord puts ’em instead of framed and hung up 
in parlors, where folks do. They laughed, but I 
could see they thought I was dreadful unappre- 
ciative.” 

He chuckled still more richly. “And I thought 
they was. Elmiry, the way they slandered that 
old Lombardy poplar that gran’ther set out when 
Grant was elected was enough to raise your hair! 
Now a poplar-tree’s green, with mebbe a touch of 
silver to it. Anyb could see that with half an 
eye, you’d think, but those girls couldn’t see it. 

“They’d scoop up a bit of blue an’ dab it on, and 
then cock their heads sideways and squint and 
dab on a bit of pink, and do it again and try red— 
all the colors of the rainbow spotted on anyhow. 
Finally I asked one of ’em that was-teching in 
bright yaller dots if she had a notion buttercups 





ew on trees, and she answered me so kinder 
fart that she was ‘painting the flecks of sunshine’ 
I darsn’t tell the next one, when I see her slashin 
on purple the same way, that I’d never rai 
plums off poplars yet, and I never expected to. 

“But she noticed I was marveling to myself— 
she was a nice girl with — eyes—if they couldn’t 
tell tother from which in a matter of color. And 
she spoke up and said she was paring = shadders. 

“<«Oh,’ says I, ‘but ain’t you mistaking the tree? 
’Tain’t a purple beech, it’s a poplar, and as fur as 
I can jedge, it’s green.’ 

“But the shadders are a? says she. 

“*T don’t see it,’ says I. ‘’Tain’t a variegated 
sort; it’s jest a common popier.’ 

“*Your eyes aren’t trained to see it,’ says she, 
‘but it’s there. If you look for purple you'll see 


“*VYoung lady,’ says I, ‘if you leok too long at 
a tree which is green, mebbe you'll begin to see 

urple ; for I know if you look long, at the sun, 
whieh is yaller, you'll begin to see things green. 
But I like to see my = he way they be, not the 
way I can make ’em look by staring ’em out of 
countenance. 

“*T like my trees growing,’ says I, ‘and I like 
‘em green; but tastes differ, and I don’t say i 
aren’t in the right of it to dress up them paper-doll 
trees you’re making any color you fancy, same as 
littler girls than any dress up their paper dollies. 
Paint ’em_ sky-blue if you want to,’ says I, ‘for 
thank the Lord they ain 

“Well, I dare say I don’t know much about art. 
but_I do know about trees—and I had the right ot 
it, Elmiry,if she was jest a leetle mite teched up 
in her feelings.” 


IN THE COVER 


t real, an’ it don’t matter.’ 




















By Bvelyn Simms 


cross my face a gentle wind is blowing, 
Bearing my fancies far—where once again 
In memory I see the wild flowers growing 
Beneath the hedgerows of an English lane. 


A tiny path, half-hidden in the grasses, 
Leads down the hillside to a fairy dell, 
Where hyacinths in heaven-tinted masses 

Ring elfin music from each nodding bell. 


Forget-me-nots in sweet profusion mingle 
Their tender blue with cowslips’ yellow gold, 

And in each nook and crevice of the dingle 
The early primrose rises from the mold. 


A laughing stream, touched by the sun to splendor, 
Runs through the bracken like a jeweled thread: 

And from afar comes, clear and sweet and tender, 
“Cuck-00! cuck-oo!” by all the breezes sped. 


I long for this—as maiden for her lover— 

To stand where oft in childhood’s days I stood, 
To gather posies in the dear old cover— 

Sweet wild-flower posies from an English wood. 
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FOR WORK AND LIBERTY. 


66 here is many a way to win in this world,” 
said Mark Twain in one of his serious 
moments, “but none of them is worth 
much without good hard work to back it.” The 
New York Sun says that the reason immigrants 
are pouring into America is that they want work. 
Many an immigrant talks of work before anything 
else, because, dimly or clearly, he sees that work 
and plenty of opportunity to work are at the basis 
of higher living and liberty. * 


Jan Jablonski, who came from Prussian Poland 
the other day, is representative of this class. 

“Why have you come over here, Jan Jablonski?” 
asked the interpreter. 

“For work,” was the answer. 

“And isn’t there = A work to be done in 
Poland ?” went on the interpreter. 

“Yes, but there is more work to be done here. 
My brother lives in Chicago. He wrote me that 
here you can get up in the world, and you can 
surely educate your children.” 

“And which do you want to do the most?” asked 
the interpreter. 

“To work hard to take care of my three sons 
and two daughters and educate them,’’ was the 
answer. 

This desire to make a better home for the 
children and to fit them more properly for life has 
a strong hold on thousands of the fathers and 
mothers who arrive in this country. 

“Little Freda is in school the whole year round,” 
writes a relative or a friend in America. 

“My Tony stands at the head of his class,” is 
another message sent to the Old World home. 

In such manner is America held up to Old World 
parents as the children’s paradise, and thousands 
of immigrant fathers and mothers, who tell the 
blue-clad officers that they come here to work 
come in truth to work for the clinging broods that 
they bring with them. 

“My wife and I,” said Antonio Sabrolla, from 
Rome, to the interpreter, “will work for the 
children and send them to school and make them 
like your children.” 

“But how about yourself and your wife? Won’t 
= become Americans, too?” questioned the 
nterpreter. 

Sabrolla shrugged his shoulders. “We are old,” 
he answered. “A bent olive-tree full-grown can- 
not be made straight. Itis enough for us to work 
to make our children like yours.’ 

“To be left alone at your work and in your home, 
and not have your property and liberty taken 
away by the soldiers,” was a Finn’s answer. 

Concern for their children may be said to be one 
of the chief reasons that leads noe to 
come to this country, and herein may be found the 
reason why the second generation is so easily 
absorbed in the American body politic, while the 
first clings tenaciously to Old World custom. 
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AN OLD-TIME COMMENCEMENT. 


“7 have a letter from my youngest, reminding 
| me that I am due at his school commence- 
ment,” said a gentleman to his neighbor the 
other evening. “Ofcourse you are going?” ‘Yes. 
He is the last of the lot, and I must see him 
through. But it makes me feel old. It is nearly 
sixty years ago that old Professor Dodd, principal 
of the seminary where I finished, had his com- 
mencement exercises in the auditorium of the 
biggest church in town,” said the old gentleman. 
The New York Sun gives his description of that 
commencement. 
“We had a platform rigged up over the pulpit, 
and on either side a dressing-room curtained off 


with calico. Some of the crack reciters were 
trotted out for the entertainment of the people 

















who came in. One, I remember, was the son of a 
prominent physician of the town. He was the 
one boy of the school who had made sufficient 
headway in his Latin to make a showing. He was 
reading Livy. 

“Professor Dodd announced him with as much 
ado as the showman announces his attractions. 
The young man came out, bowed, and began to 
read. Mind you, he didn’t translate. e just 
read it straight away, and when he was through, 
the druggist of the town got up and said: 

“*You can have a place in my store, young man, 
right off. I’ve been looking for a clerk who can 
read the labels on my bottles, and I think you can 
hit the nail on the head.’ 

“That rather roiled Professor Dodd, who replied : 

“<The intent of the compliment is appreciated, 
but this seminary does not teach drug-store Latin.’ 

“When the exercises were finished Professor 
Dodd announced that the school was to take an 
outing at his expense. The livery teams of the 
town a few private rigs took the school away. 
Professor Dodd and his Latin scholar led the 
procession. 

“We drove down to the bank of a creek with 
which all of us were more or less familiar. It was 
piring Det that day. Professor Dodd had secured 
some Indian canoes, and we paddled them Indian 
fashion. We had a spread and some speeches 
and a few songs, and then came Professor Dodd’s 
cap-sheaf. We were to go swimming. The hurrahs 
for Dodd which followed might have been heard 
in the town if the wind had been right. 

“Did Dodd swim? You never knew Dodd. He 
knew more about everything than anybody else, 
and he had strokes and dives and plunges without 
number. He gave his pupils an exhibition of his 
aquatic skill. 

“Yes, I am going to ny boy’s commencement, 
but I'll bet he won’t have half the fun in his finish 
that his dad had.” 


* ¢ 


A RESOURCEFUL LEADER. 


ewis and Clark’s expedition from the Mississippi 
[" River to the Pacific Ocean was the first gov- 
ernmental exploration of the “Great West.” 
When, in 1804, these pioneers passed the Rocky 
Mountains, none but Indians had ascended the 
Missouri River to the Yellowstone, and none had 
navigated the Columbia to the head of tide-water. 
The comparatively youthful and inexperienced 
leaders developed the qualities of ideal leaders; 
vigilant, resourceful, careful of the welfare of their 
men, they imposed no privations which they did 
not themselves share. Elliot Cous, in the “History 
of the Expedition Under Lewis and Clark,” says 
that this expedition is our national epic of explora- 
tion, conceived by Thomas Jefferson and wrought 
out by Lewis and Clark. 


For nearly two ay this ex 
communication with the world. The men experi- 
enced many perils. In their journal is recorded 
one small venture in which Captain Lewis’s 
ready resource undoubtedly saved the party. 

They were |passing along the side of a river 
bluff through an extremely narrow passage, when 
Captain Lewis slipped, and but for a fortunate 
recovery by means of his es ntoon, would have 
been precipitated into the river over a precipice 
of about nine hundred feet. He had just reached 
a spot where by the assistance of his espontoon he 
could stand with tolerable safety, when he heard 
a voice behind him cry out, “Captain! captain! 
What shall I do?” 

He turned instantly and found it was Windsor, 
who had lost his foothold about the middle of the 
narrow pass, and had slipped down to the very 
verge of the precipice, where he lay with his right 
arm and leg over the precipice, while with the 
other leg and arm he was with difficulty holding 
= to keep himself from being dashed to pieces 
ow. 

His dreadful situation was instantly perceived 
by Captain Lewis, who, stifling his alarm, calmly 
told him that he was in no danger; that he should 
take his knife out of his belt with his right hand, 
and ight hole in the side of the bluff to receive 


ition had no 


his right foot. 

With great presence of mind Windsor did this, 
and then raised himself to his knees. Captain 
Lewis then told him to take off his moccasins and 
come forward on his hands and knees, holding the 
knife in one hand and his rifle in the other. He 
crawled in this way till he came to a secure spot. 

The men who had not attempted this 7 
were ordered to return and wade the river at the 
foot of the bluff, where they found the water only 
breast-high. 
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THE HEIGHT OF INSULT. 


‘¢7’ll have no more to do wid young Harold 

| Percy Flannagan,” said Mr. Scannon. “lf 

he comes home, he’ll not darken me dure 
more than wonce.” 


“What have ye against old Tom Flannagan’s 
boy?” asked Mr. McQueen. 

“He’s too stuck on himself since he got his job 
being sicrety to Congressman Clancy. He’s that 
proud he’ll not be speaking wid an honest man.” 

“Phwat’s he done?” 

“Phwat’s he done?_I wrote him a letter to 
Washin’ton. ‘Harold Percy Flannagan,’ I says, 
*‘Washin’ton,’ an’ d’ye know phwat he done? Do 
you know phwat he done, I say?” 

“T do not,” said Mr. McQueen gravely. “Phwat 
did he do?” 

“He marked it a dead letther, after he’d opened 
it and give it to the gover’mint to sind back to 


“Well, maybe he didn’t get it.” ; 

“Didn’t get it! He did get it. He opened it. 
*Twas open in the invili sent an’ that put in 
another from the dead letther office. “Take back 
yer letther,’ he says. ‘I don’t want it. Yer not 
good enough for me.’ He hands it to the gover’- 
mint an’ tells them to sind it back to Mike Scan- 
non, that knew his father forty years.” 

“°Tis very _,, : 

“°?Tis very insulting. If he wanted to sind it 
back, why didn’t he sind it back himself, like a 
gintleman?” 
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RECOGNIZED HIS PORTRAIT. 


iss Fanny, who had just taken hold of a 
M room in an East Side school, says the 
New York Times, had been having short 

talks with her children on subjects which she 
thought would be at once interesting and instruc- 


tive. 


One morning she told them about the “three 
kingdoms,’’ the mineral, the vegetable and the 
animal, and explained as simply as she could the 
meaning of each. Then, naming a number of 
objects, she let the children tell to which kingdom 
each belonged. They greatly enjoyed the exercise. 

The next morning the talk was along the lines 
of simple natural history. 

“Now, children,” she said, “let us see what you 
remember about the animal kingdom_and_ the 
domestic animals that belong to it. You have 
named all the domestic animals but one. Whe 
can tell me what that one is? It has bristly hair, 
likes dirt, and is fond of getting into the mud.” 

Miss Fanny looked expectantly around thie 
room. “Can’t you think, Tommy?” she asked 
encouragingly. 2 

“Yes’m,” was the shamefaced reply. “It’s me. 





















LESTER’S NEW GAME. 


By Lena Clark Clements. 
L 


was a dear obedient little boy usually, 
but he did not like having his face 
washed. To be seized and held firmly 
while soapy water crept into his eyes 
and made them smart, and up into 
his nose and made him sneeze, and 
then after his face was washed the 
scrubbing of the chubby hands that 
were never idle and always needing 
cleaning followed. It seemed unnec- 
essary and useless to the little fellow, 
and many a lusty protest was heard 
during the ordeal. 

One happy day Lester’s aunt came to make 
a visit at their home, and loving little boys and 
this especial one very dearly she volunteered 
her services. 

Lester went into the bath-room with aunty 
rather reluctantly. He felt that he must be 
good with aunty, but how he did hate to have 
his face washed! 

‘*Now,’’ said his aunt, when they were alone, 
“we are going to play a new game.’’ 

‘*Play a game to wash your face!’’ said the 
child. ‘‘ How can you?’’ 

‘*Well, we will play this little face is a house 
that we are going to clean. We won’t hurry 
about it, because if we hurry sometimes the 
soapy water gets into the cracks of the house 
and makes the house cry.’’ 

“‘That is funny. A house crying,’’ said 
Lester, already amused. 

‘*Well, first we will wash the roof of the 
house,’’ and the wash-cloth was passed lovingly 
over the little forehead. ‘ ‘Now the side of the 
house,’’ and the rosy cheeks were rubbed. 

“The two windows in the front of this house 
are dirty. Please draw down the curtains tight 
while I clean them,’’ and Lester obediently 
shut his eyes, until aunty cried out: 

“Now the windows are clean! Just see how 
bright they are! It is the chimney now that 
we must see to,’’ she continued, and the little 
pug nose came in for its share of attention. 

‘*Next is a little door, where lots of things 
pass in through, and sometimes part of it sticks 
on the door. We will wash that clean so that 
it will be sweet enough to kiss.’’ 

‘“‘Isn’t that funny?’’ said the little boy. 
**Kissing a door!’’ 

‘*Well, now the door is clean I am going to 
taste the kisses. Aren’t they sweet?’’ said 
aunty. ‘‘Now we go down cellar and see that 
it is cleaned nicely,’’ and the little man held 
his chin up while the little throat and neck 
were washed. 

‘* Last of all come the telephones. ’’ 

‘*Telephones, where are they?’’ cried the 
child, with a little wriggle of delight. 

‘*Right here, dear,’’ and the golden curls 
were lifted and the pink ears washed without 
the usual outery. 

“‘Just one thing more, and my little man is 
ready for breakfast. These little shovels must 
be cleaned so they can pass the breakfast to the 
little door,’’ and the dear little hands were 
obediently held out for their cleaning. 

‘*Now we will brush the curls and be ready 
when the breakfast bell rings.” 

““O aunty, will you play this game every 
time my face is washed ?’’ 

“*Yes, darling, and when I go home you can 
tell nurse to wash the top of the house, and the 
side, and the windows, and the chimney, and 
the door, and down cellar.” 

‘*And the telephones, aunty; don’t forget 
them. 





interrupted the child. 








They are the best part of the game,’’ | 











Wherever I go | always see 

That ridiculous black girl following me; 
Sometimes at my back, sometimes at my side, 
She mounts a black pony whenever | ride. 
She does not speak and she does not smile, 
But sometimes she hides for a little while. 


It’s no use trying to drive her away, 

Or to go and leave her; | tried to-day. 

We got in the carriage and drove so fast 
That | thought | was rid of the girl at last; 
But when we jumped out and walked up the hill, 
She jumped out, too, and she follows me still. 
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You'd be surprised, I'm sure, to know 
How far a little word can go, 

How many miles it runs away 

Up hill and down, a single day; 

How many angry hearts it wakes, 
How many pleasant friends it makes ; 
What very wise things it can tell, 
What very simple ones, as well; 
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THE LITTLE WORDS. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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DRAWN BY WALLACE GOLDSMITH, 


You needn't suppose that she looks like me, | 
She's just as different as she can be; 
She's short in the morning, she’s broad at noon, | 
And at night she is long, like a silver spoon. 
1 don’t change like that, | grow and grow, 
But it hardly shows, it’s so very slow. 


I have to watch her quite closely, too, 

Or she'd do some things she ought not to do. 
She almost picked mama’s rose to-day, 

But when | saw her she ran away. 

O dear! O dear! My head’s in a whirl 

With the pranks of that mischievous shadow girl. 


ee a oe 


How very busy, brave and true, 

How very false and lazy, too. 

So, take good care before that word 

By anybody else is heard, 

That it shall truly worthy be 

To join a happy company 

Of helpful words, that march with grace, 
And bear sweet sunshine in the face. 
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THE NIGHT. | 





By Allen French. 


The creaking in our rooms at night is only just the noise 


The flooring makes discussing if we little girls and boys 


Are sleeping well and cozily, or 


if our dear mama 


Had best be roused up from her bed, to see just how we are. 


The rustlings in the wall we hear are whispers of the news 

That Up-stairs tells to Down-stairs when Down-stairs has the blues. 
For below it’s very lonesome when we're all up here in bed, 

So Up-stairs tells to Down-stairs everything we last have said. 


The squeaking in the hallway and the cracking on the stair 


Are just the timbers trying to be very silent there. | 


You know how ‘tis yourself when you are anxious to be good: 
You’re always making noises that you never meant you should. 


Thus the dear old house is waiting all through the quiet night, 
And watching for the dawn to show our faces fresh and bright. 
So if we hear a single sound it only goes to prove 

That we are guarded close by things that hold us in their love. | 


| We'll let the 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Bold Mr. Jaynes has rented rooms; 
Say not he hath rushed in unbidden. 
Can a rye field with nodding plumes 
Make small arks safe that there are hidden? 
Please help her on; we’ll shopping go, 
At cost rich silks, says advertiser ; 
Some half-inch ribbon, white as snow, 
For our harp-lover to surprise her. 


Oh, awkward suit, such grace to crown, 
His wan face framed by somber cowl! 

He heard the wind throb in the down, 
And over all was darkness foul. 


Jack Dawson comes from Klondike here, 
We crane our necks to see him land; 
No lodestar lingers in his sphere, 
No yellow hammer in his hand. 


He spake, nor I, O let him stay! 
The sad ships wallow in the swells, 
The sea gleams white, but who shall say 
That hearts quail not at sound of bells? 


2. 
BEHEADED WORDS. 


order the meat; 
lives not to eat. 


The learned 


The gray was a ---- -- , and quite took his eye; 

The boy saw an ----- that hung very high. 

Your horse is too ------ , he might run away; 
fear it is ----- to drive him to-day. 


I harbored no ------ , though cruel my fate ; 
The fault lay with , who came very late. 
The merchant sold at the old stand. 
This rugged old ------- , isn’t it grand? 

The mild-mannered ------ , who first saw the 


laze, 
He thought not of 
A transaction, consummate in greed, 
May be a wrong action, and indeed. 
A fire still burns in the hall, 
And still clings the vine “to the 


3. 
ENIGMAS. 
1. 
This 1234 you can try; 
23 this 234 rely; 
An 123456 make 
You need not fear to buy. 
Il. 
It is 12345, not 45678910, that is required to 
keep a 12345678910 in order. 
Til. 
This sweet little 123 as an 4567 is 1234567 
irresistible. 


----- , 80 kindly his ways. 


IV. 


A border of 123, which showed 45678 his top- 
coat, looked somewhat like a 12345678. 


4. 
OHARADES. 
I. 
The favorite charity of to-day 
Straight to my first doth find its way. 
Pick up my second if you will, 
Then drop it—see, you have it still. 
Each in my whole himself must lose,— 
*Twould folly be should he refuse,— 
Must lose himself because assured, 
He must be lost to be restored. 
Il. 
So small is my first it were difficult 
For my second even to see it; 
To hear the word third’s ever ominous 
And of course it is far worse to be it; 
To my whole is to play at a hazardous game, 
But one which to many brings fortune and fame. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 Lift 

OATH 

NORA 

DruM 

ONCE 

NEws 

2. S-entry, p-irate, m-aster, s-lily, g-ranger, h-ar- 
row, m-other, s-old, l-earned, n-egress, M-illy, 
t-ruthful, f-action, p-resident, t-reason, s-aid. 

3. 1. Gate, gait. 2. Bay. 

4. Cinderella’s slipper. 

&. 1. Support. 2. Outlaw. 3. Mistake. 

6. Dismay, mayhap, happen, penguin, guinea, 
eager, Gerald, alder, Ernest, Nestor, orphan, 
phantom, tomtit, titmouse, mousetrap, Trappist, 
pistol. 


7. Lobster, bolster; barbet, rabbet; rattan, 
tartan ; ramble, marble ; waddle, dawdle; wabble, 
bawble. 


ORAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 
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IN BERRY TIME. 


Sing a song of berry time! 
See the children rally 
Where the slender bushes climb, 
In the quiet valley. 


Bare brown hands and swinging pails, 
Merry voices blended ; 

See them climb the moss-grown rails, 

By the briers defended. 


Little mind they sun and heat, 

For the pails are brimming, 
Hidden are the treasures sweet 
*’Neath a leafy trimming. 


Soon o’er red-stained finger-tips 
Night her watch is keeping; 

Leave a kiss upon the lips 

Of the children sleeping. 


NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


New Pore CHosen.—On August 1st the 

cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church, 
assembled in conclave at the Vatican, began 
balloting for a successor to 
Pope Leo XIII., and on the 
4th their choice fell upon 
Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of 
Venice. The new pope, who 
has taken the name of Pius 
X., is 68 years old, which is 
the age at which his pred- 
ecessor assumed the sacred 
office. He was created cardi- 
nal 10 years ago, and has the 
reputation of a good administrator, a profound 
scholar and a great preacher. He is. regarded 
as one of the more liberal members of the 
Italian episcopate. 


Pore Pius X 


Bags Corron CorNeR.—The ‘‘corner’’ in 
July cotton reached its culmination July 
30th, when the leaders of the ‘‘bull’’ clique at 
New Orleans bid 15 cents a pound for 5,000 
bales of cotton, and none was offered. This 
was the highest price bid for cotton for many 
years. The high price of the raw material has 
oecasioned a partial or complete suspension of 
work in many cotton-milis. ‘There has been a 
large curtailment of the British manufacture 
for the same reason. 
Be MINNESOTA ‘‘ MERGER’’ SvuIT.— 
Judge Lochren of the United States Circuit 
Court, August 1st, gave a decision dismissing 
the complaint of the State of Minnesota against 
the Northern Securities Company, the Great 
Northern Railway Company, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company and James J. Hill. 
The same defendants and the same general state 
of facts were involved in this suit as in the 
federal suit, in which the Cireuit Court several 
months ago decided against the Northern Secu- 
rities Company; but the federal suit was 
brought for violation of the Sherman antitrust 
act, while the state suit was for the violation 
of acts of the Minnesota Legislature, forbidding 
the consolidation of parallel and competing 
lines. Judge Lochren held that the Northern 
Securities Company had done no act in restraint 
of trade or commerce, and that it was not 
enough to show that it was possible that it 
might, or that its pecuniary interest might thus 
be promoted. So far as appeared, it was merely 
the owner of a majority of the stock of the two 
railway companies. 


HE RoyAL Visir To IRELAND.—King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra returned to 
the Isle of Wight August 2d, from their visit 
to Ireland. The king immediately ordered the 
issue of an address to the Irish people, in which 
he expressed appreciation of the kindness and 
good-will which they had shown to the queen 
and himself. The tokens of loyalty and affec- 
tion proffered by every section of the community 
had made, he declared, an enduring impression 
upon his heart, and he expressed the hope that 
a better day was dawning upon Ireland. The 
tone of the Irish press indicates that the royal 
visit was greatly appreciated. 
CANADIAN TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAIL- 
way.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier made official 
announcement in the Canadian Parliament, 
July 30th, of a contract of the Dominion govern- 
ment with the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway 
Company for the construction of a new trans- 
continental line from Moncton, New Brunswick, 
to Port Simpson on the Pacifie. According to 
the contract, which requires the approval of 
parliament, the government will build the line 
from Moncton to Winnipeg, and lease it to the 
company for a term of 50 years. The company 
will operate the road for seven years at its own 
expense, but without paying anything to the 
government. For the next three years it must 
turn over all the net earnings, and after that 
must pay three per cent. upon the cost of the 
section, which will remain under government 
control. West of Winnipeg the line will be 
built by the company on its own account, but 
with a government guarantee of a portion of its 
bonds, and with the right reserved to the 
government to prescribe rates and to buy the 
road, if that policy is decided upon. The prime 
purpose in building the railway is to provide a 
through line from ocean to ocean, on Canadian 
soil with harbors in Canadian waters. 


ECENT Deatus.—Cassius Marcellus Clay 
of Kentucky, for many years a striking 


and picturesque figure in American politics, | 
He became an aboli- | 


died July 22d, aged 93. 
tionist in 1833, and maintained his views against 
strenuous opposition. He was one of the 
founders of the Republican party, and was at 
one time minister of the United States to 
Russia. George Frederick W. Holls, secre- 
tary of the American delegation to the peace 
conference at The Hague, died suddenly July 
23d, aged 46.——Benjamin Leopold Farjeon, 
author of ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,’’ ‘‘ Joshua Marvel, ’’ 
and other widely read books of fiction, died 
suddenly July 23d, aged 70. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





ST. MP 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Ar: fentine Brazil, Costa 

Rica, Turkey, P Persia, Tunis, ete., and ‘album, 
0c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1600 iin, oe 60 

= wet 25c. artes wtd., 50%. FREE. 
.A.Stegman, 5: 41 Cote Brilliante. Ave. , St.Louis, Mo. 
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HAVE YOU PLAYED 
Not a craze—standard game for 
young or — Scienti 

ted. 


Ask y~ be or mailed prepaid, 7, National Game 
e4ES Boards, style 1,73 games, $3.50; style2, — 
$250 Ask dealers, or express prepaid 
READ & WHITE GAME CO., Drawer Y¥ 591, aneianien, mL 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t filldemand for operators. Estab- 
lishec hed 18745 end dorsed by officials Western Union Tel. 

Co gs) conte Suen (telegrae im ‘and i typeweiiag), 4 
ws ro | free. DODEE'S INeTITe Valparaiso, Indiana. 


STAMMER 


tt Free to any address. Enclose -° or ee 
town STAMMEDING ScHOOL 42 Adelaide St. troit. Mich. 


The Effervescent 
always reliable 
Morning Laxative 


cures sick stomachs 
and aching heads. 
The "Facsns. Co.. 21 Jay St.. New York 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quick! ht. Expen- 

ses low and a can be reduced one-half a, 

working for board. 

give our graduates A. ~ - 
employment and furnish free 






















passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads Le many states. Write 
for Catalogue. Established 31 years. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


SLEEP 
FOR 


Skin Tortured 
Babies 
Rest for Tired 
Mothers 











In Baths With 


And gentle applications of Cuticura 


Ointment, purest and sweetest of 


emollients and greatest of skin cures. 
This is the purest, sweetest, most 
speedy, permanent and economical 
treatment for torturing, disfiguring, 
itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted and pimply skin and scalp 
humours, eczemas, rashes and irrita- 
tions, with loss of hair, of infants and 
children, as well as adults, and is sure 
to succeed when all other remedies fail. 
Summer cures are speedy, permanent 
and economical. 
PB throughout ie world Cuticura Soap, , Oint- 
nt, 50c., Resolvent. 50c. (in form of Chocolate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial ‘of 8). Depots : London, 27, Charter- 
jeune Fes Paris, 5 Rue tie la Paix; foe 137 


Ave. Potter D: & Chem. Corp. 
wgrScnd for Cuticurs Skis’ Boon” 





Columbus 





HAY FEVER S00R'siree. Dr-tayes, Bustalo.N.Y- 


You How 
a mere sens th pormnorny 











TELEGRAPHY. 


The omeconty and Practice 


Saat F R E E. 


Ninety-six pages (regular price, 25c.) 
mailed free on application. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 
New York, 32 Cortlandt St. Chicago, 188 Fifth Avenue. 














.. Increase Your Income 


es There's peethon and pleasure for all who 

raise poultry the right way. The Co- 

lumbia School of Poultry Culture suc- 

Fh cessfully teaches profitable raising. 

Alt Take a course with us and learn this m 

€ cinasing and profitable business. For ‘10s. we 
+ will mail you our illustrated booklet, with 











GIVEN AWAY. 


A Beautiful Imported 5-piece 


China Tea Set, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, or Morris Chair, or Ladies’ 
Desk, or Chiffonier,or Dining Table, and 
many ‘ other things too numerous to men- 

tion, with an order of 201]bs. of our New 
Gre . Tea, any kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow- 
er, mis a Ib., or an assorted order of Teas and B. P. 


Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain Premium. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 81-33 Vesey Street, New York. 


When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Le 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Wea 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manently bare. 

We weave them 



















to your measure 

, froin new elastic 

(m A, us), insur- 
ing fit and durability, and‘ 4 sell and ship 
direct from the looms to you at manufac- 


turers’ prices. Send for Catalogue, 
Soe ng directions and wl pe 
& SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 














THE COFFMAN TYPEWRITER. 


Simple and accurate in construction. Durable 
but light and _—- Made of cold rolled steel 
ull nick short a Practical T- write: 
sent on receipt of $5.00, Guarantee 
Write for detailed description. 


ora year. 


B oO YS. We want boys everywhere to 
sell our typewriters. Write and 
learn how to earn one for yourself a to earn 


pocket money — liberal cash commissions and prizes. 


COFFMAN MFG. CO. 528 Spruce Street, St. Louis. 
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p Raising hy oes: 3 
Schoolhouse Flag. : 


TRAVEL where zn will oe the United  Peaiee, ‘ 
North, South, East or West, the flag footing ( 
over the Schoolhouse will always be seen. It is ( 
a beautiful and suggestive sight. Although itis ¢ 
— —— years since The Youth’s Com- / 
pons m first organized the national movement ) 
or displ: aying the Flag on our Public Schools, 
each succeeding year the custom grows more 
) popular. 

4 Upon request of any teacher or pupil 
we will send FREE 100 Flag Certifi- 
cates, which will enable the school to 
secure a fine Flag easily and quickly. 


Also upon as of 10 cents in stamps es will P 
send hay a large picture of George Washington, 
suitable for framing, to hang inyour schoolhouse. 4 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Beaten. Mass. 
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. The Prdof\ 
of the Pencil 
isin the Pushing 







American Graphite 
PENCILS 


Illustrated booklet AD free. 
deseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


a : Age ts Wanted 


XN in each alee ide and exhibit sample ‘$15 


5 
03 Models high grace $9 to $15 
eet &'02 ee ems makes cH to $10 
all finakes and models —/ as new $3 to$s. 
‘reat Fact Clearing Sale. We ship 
, 4 approval and 10 day’s trial 
ewithout a AB 1c advance. 
" EAR ICYGLE taking orders 
for us. 745 at once for bargain list and 
ur wonderful special off. - 
ires, equipment, sundries, half price. 











_ 
ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and Styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalocue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, bxieuge ti. 
























Agents Wanted to sell penimnces for us everywhere. 
No roaches, moths, poultry vermin, water bugs, fleas 
on dog 4 slice on cattle. horses or rose-bushes can 

exist where t - s used. Large can mailed 

upea? receipt of of @hen si silver. Name territory wanted. 
urchaser in each town may become our agent. 


BEARS OWDER CoO., Box 066, Seranton, Pa. 





is the most 
complete manicure 
to have — always ready 
for use—reliab 2 ana %in- 
expensive — 25 ts. 
_. sale by her wap or camad post-pan. 
Co., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


Or. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter = ty century 
Ys PARED 


A Y Gyord IDS. 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


We teach this nee 
hly and com- 

y mail, for only 

Koizet instructors. 

rg Pes book, **Struggles 
with the World,” we send 
free. It shows you how, 
during your spare time, to 
become an Eleetrical En- 
lectrieian, Ste- 
Bookkeeper, 


Illustrator or Ad-Writer. 
hen writing, pean 

mention the subject 

which interests you. 














‘of America, 
Box 601 SCRANTON, PA, 
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He gave her a Waterman Ideal Pen, 
And so she decided to write him again. 


Ideal 
Fo Pen 


is never nervous; being well behaved 
is conducive to rest. 
The new spoon feed restrains and 
= lies the flow of ink toa nicety. 
it isn’t an “Ideal” it isn’t a 
Waterman. Dealers everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway, New York 
12 Golden Lane 6 Rue de Hanovre 
: Paris 














They Shoot Well i in any ry Guo. 


You can tell our 22’s by the U on the head, and 
our center fires and shot shells by U.M.C. stamp. 
Book of Game Laws of U.S. and Canada Sent Free. 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 












































































Ays From tHe Human Hanp.—Prof. 
A. W. Goodspeed of the University of 
Pennsylvania has recently made X-ray photo- 
graphs by means of secondary radiation from 
his hand exposed to the action of a Crookes 
tube, which was so screened that its rays could 
not directly reach the photographic plate. 
Other things besides the hand, such as pieces 
of wood, zinc and brass, were found to possess 
a similar property of being excited to the 
emission of invisible rays by the action of the 
tube. On two occasions Professor Goodspeed 
has suffered from inflammation of the eyes and 
throat when sleeping in a room where X-ray 
experiments had been conducted, and he thinks 
the cause may have been the secondary radia- 
tion from the air or objects in the room. 
HENOMENA OF THE CORINTHIAN CANAL. 
The remarkable canal, less than four miles 
long, cut through the isthmus of Corinth and 
opened in 1893, 25 centuries after the time of 
mt Periander, who projected 
similar work, has 















partly because it is too 
small for very large 
steamships, and partly 
because of peculiar tidal 
and atmospheric phe- 
nomena. The high 
= winds, which occasion- 
ally turn the Gulf of Cor- 
inth into a raging sea, 
make a huge air-shaft 
of the canal, the walls of which are, in places, 
260 feet high, although the depth of water is 
only 26 feet and the width 80 feet. Thus 
“mighty currents of air rash through from one 
gulf to the other.”” Then, owing to a difference 
in the time of high water in the Corinthian 
and the Saronic gulfs, a troublesome reversing 
tidal current is met with in the canal. 

AKE THE TROPICS CONTRIBUTE.—Devel- 

opment of the great natural resources of 
the tropical belt of the earth is, in the opinion 
of the Hon. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, a necessity for the future progress 
of the world. Although this belt contains 
practically one-half of the land area of the 
globe, it now contributes but one-sixth of the 
exports which enter into international commerce. 
With the growing population of the world and 
the increase of facilities for transportation, a 
change should be wrought in this respect. 
Science has shown how life and health can be 
protected in the tropics, and India, southern 
China and other Oriental countries contain 
populations eapable of laboring, and willing to 
labor, in the tropics. Finally, Mr. Austin 
points out that in comparatively recent years 
practically all of the tropics, except tropical 
America, have been brought under the control 
of temperate-zone countries. 


RON REPLACING STEEL FOR SHIPs.— 

According to the information obtained by 
our consul at Nottingham, iron is gradually 
displacing steel for shipbuilding purposes in the 
north of England. The reason offered is that 
experience has shown iron to be less subject 
than steel to corrosion by salt water and by 
atmospheric action. Manufacturers are seeking 
to produce lighter iron with greater tensile 
strength. 


AMMING THE GREAT LAKES.—A great 

question in practical science is opened for 
discussion by the request of Congress for an 
international commission, representing Great 
Britain and the United States, to report upon 
the conditions and uses of the waters of the 
Great Lakes. One of the problems to be con- 
sidered is the advisability of damming the out- 
let of Lake Erie for the benefit of navigation. 
By running 21-foot channels from Duluth and 
Chicago to Buffalo it is said the level of the 
Detroit River and adjacent waters has been 
lowered. The Chicago drainage canal has 
tended to lower Lake Michigan, and the many 


diversions of water for power purposes have |. 


had their effects upon the levels. The question 
is complicated, and it concerns many interests. 


ORkN BLIND BuT Now SreEs.—By a 

remarkable surgical operation, performed 
by Doctor Ramsay at the Glasgow Ophthalmic 
Institution in February, a man 30 years old, 
who was born blind, has been enabled to see, 
and his experiences are intensely interesting. 
His hearing was so acute before the operation 
that he could go anywhere without danger, even 
working in the harvest-field. Now he hardly 
dares to move when his eyes are closed. From 
the first he saw everything in its correct posi- 
tion, and this fact is regarded as proving that 
the optical inversion of images on the retina is 
naturally corrected by the mind, without educa- 
tion. When he saw the surgeon’s face he did 
not know what it was, until, after hearing the 
voice, he recalled how his own face was shaped, 
4s he had felt it with his hands. 
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ABOUT COMPLEXIONS. 
FOOD MAKES THEM GOOD OR BAD. 


Saturate the human body with strong coffee and 
it will in time show in the complexion of the coffee- 
drinker. 

This is caused by the action of coffee on the 
liver, thus throwing part of the bile into the blood. 
Coffee complexions are sallow and muddy, and 
will stay that way until coffee is given up entirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy cheeks and red 
lips is to quit coffee and drink Postum Food Coffee, 
whicl* makes red blood. “I had been for more 
than twenty years an inveterate coffee-drinker, 
and it is absolutely true that I had so completely 
saturated myself with this drug that my com- 
plexion toward the last became perfectly yellow, 
and every nerve and fiber in me was affected by 
the drugs in coffee. 

“For days at a time I had been compelled to 
keep to my bed on account of nervous headache 
and stomach trouble, and medicines did not give 
me any relief. I had never consulted a physician 
in regard to my headaches and terrible com- 
plexion, and I only found out the cause of them 
after I commenced the use of Postum, which 
became known to me through Grape-Nuts. We 
all liked the food Grape-Nuts, and it helped us, 
so we thought Postum must certainly have merit, 
and we concluded to try it. We found it so 
delicious that we continued the use altogether, 
although I never expected it to help my health. 

“After a few months my headaches were all 
gone and my complexion had cleared wonderfully. 
Then I knew that my troubles had been caused by 
coffee, and had been cured when I left off coffee 
and drank Postum in its place.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum will change the blood of any coffee- 
drinker, and rosy cheeks and health take the 
place of a yellow skin and disease. 

















Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 

























For Saving 
MONEY! 
. 
THE 
BURDICK 
CASH 

REGISTER 
BANK. 

Desirable in every home. Pennies, nickels or 
dimes are dropped in the same slot, and the total 
automatically registered. Can be ope ned only at 
even dollars up to $10.00, when register returns to 
zero and repeats. Locksand unlocks automatical- 
ly. Steel construction throughout. Richly 7 ag 
Sent prepaid to aay § address in U. 8S. for @2.5 

Booklet on applicatio 
THE BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. O., “Hartford, Conn. 























MOTHERS can see the value in a stock- 
ing with three-fold strength in the leg, 
heel and toe. Boys see it, too—so do bright 


dealers. 


Now and then a dealer doesn’t keep 


them. When he will not, send to us direct. 


25 cents a pair post-paid (four pairs $1.00). 
pairs for Men, Women and Girls, same price. 


WELLS & COMPANY, 


COOPER, 


Sample 
State size. 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Makers of 25-cent ‘‘ IRON CLADS"’ for Men, Women and Children. 


PRIZE PUZZLE 


This is one of the Presidents of the 
U. S. who would never permit any 
soap to be used on his face but 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 
How many bright boys and giris can tell who it is? 


To any one sending the correct name, with a 
2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will 
forward, postpaid, a most useful and ingenious 
pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter- 
Opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an 
article that every man and boy will find many uses 
for every day. 

What one boy writes: 
“TI wouldn’t take 50 cents for it if Lcouldn’t get another.” 























Don’t forget that for an appetizing light luncheon nothing can be 
more acceptable than a bowl of rich milk and Yneeda Milk Biscuit 
—the biscuit that are made to be eaten with milk. No combination 
is richer in nourishment nor more pleasing to an appetite that needs 
to be humored. gsc in the Im-er-seal Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Wie. 


ey 
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Full of Life 


The Malta-Ceres boy can do things because Malta- 
Ceres gives him health, strength and endurance. 


MALTACERES 


THE Health Food. 
RE... your Stomach a Vacation 
and makes the whole body glow with health, vital- 


ity and good nature. It is a delicious, crisp, nut- 
like food with the dainty flavor of grape sugar 
perfectly combined with malt and thoroughly pre- 


digested. Delicious Malta-Ceres will cure the 

worst case of dyspepsia. It's ready to eat. 

Package Free for your grocer’s name, 
Twin City Nut Food Co. 

\ 283? Bryant Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. } 

















A Woman Washing 


without PEARLINE is 


a sorry sight. 


Hot weather makes 


the sight sorrier. 


—troubleis mostly with the 


rubbing.Soap’s Way demands it. 


No Rubbing—No Boiling 
PEARLINE Washes in Hot or Cold Water without Rubbing 


Hot Weather has driven millions of women to be 


Grateful for Pearline 


£./356 
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Vacation days suggest a rifle to many who 
enjoy the out-of-doors. 

A Remington No. 6 “take down” can 
be easily packed and proves accurate and 
safe. “‘Remington guns stand the racket.” 

Catalogue mailed upon request. 


THE a ad ARMS CO., 
lion, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, = York City, N. ¥. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
w ly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
asco” eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. 





Your name cannot be fourtd 
on our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PURE WATER IN THE COUNTRY. 


URE water, although it is 
ordinarily easily obtained 
in rural localities, is not 
infrequently polluted by 
mere neglect or igno- 
rance. 

Well water is used by 
such a large number of 
people throughout the 
country that the care of 
the well should be clearly 
understood. It may 
easily become polluted, 
and in many cases its 
purity is rather a matter 

of accident than design. For example, while deep 

wells are generally regarded as furnishing purer 
water than shallow wells, the reason is not always 
plain why exceptions sometimes occur. If the 
top of a well be open so as to allow dirt to enter, 
or if the upper part of its walls be loosely built so 
that water from or near the surface may enter it, 

a well, no matter how deep, becomes fouled by 

the entrance of decomposable material. Hence a 

well is safe only when built of firmly cemented 

brick or stone for a distance of twelve feet or 
more from the top, and it should be covered so as 
to prevent the entrance of dirt and surface water. 

Such a well makes it certain that the water in it 

must be filtered through at least twelve feet of 

soil. 

Ground water is that which falls as rain and 
percolates through the soil until it reaches a level 
at which the earth is fully saturated. Here its 
farther downward course is stayed by impervious 
strata, such as clay or other natural impediments. 
A hollow in the earth which is below the ground- 
water level becomes filled by the gradual oozing 
of water into it from the saturated soil. This is 
true whether the depression be natural, as a 
spring, pond or lake, or whether it be of artificial 
construction, as a well. 

The ground-water level varies according to the 
amount of rainfall at any particular time, accord- 
ing to its comparative elevation with the immedi- 
ately surrounding territory and the porosity of 
the soil itself. 

These facts show that wells may be constructed 
at any point, but that their depth may need to vary 
in order that their supply may be unfailing. 

If water is found at a shallow depth it is all the 
more important that cesspools and other possible 
sources of contamination should be placed at a 
distance considerably removed from the well. 

Organic materials of a harmful nature filter but 
slowly through soil, and by the exercise of simple 
precautions, well water can be made the most 
constantly pure source of drinking water supply. 
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A BELOVED MASTER. 


D= Farrar, who was at one time head master 
of Marlborough College, had what one of his 
boys, who writes of him in Cornhill, calls “the 
grand manner.” Therefore he was admired and 
reverenced, and sometimes gently smiled at. 
Often, in his teaching, his mind wandered to other 
things while he mechanically repeated the state- 
ment which the lesson demanded. It happened, 
too, that he sometimes forgot how often he had 
said a thing important enough to be uttered more 
than once. The boys noticed this, and were 
sometimes tempted to play upon his unsuspicious 
nature; but whenever any of them led him into 
the trap, they were always speedily sorry for it. 

During one term there were weekly lessons in the 
Septuagint, where the Greek words for “word” 
and “work” are interchanged. Regularly every 
Monday morning the dean would explain this con- 
fusion in the words: “The reason why ergon is 
used here instead of /ogos is that it is a translation 
of the Hebrew word dabar, which means both 
‘word’ and ‘thing.’ ” 

The last four monosyllables would come rolling 
out, in the grand manner, like the boom of a great 
bell. 

One morning a light-minded boy whispered to 
another, “We have not had dabar yet. Shall I 
get it?” ; 

“Do, if you dare.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the mischievous one, 
“why is ergon used instead of logos, in the pas- 
sage just translated?” 

“Ah,” replied the master, “you could not be 
expected to know that. The reason is—” and forth 
rolled the usual explanation. 

To see the dean walk with stately tread into 
the open trap was not too small a joke to please 
a schoolboy. There was a moment of suppressed 





delight, but succeeding that a remorseful silence ; | 
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and after the session the boy-joker was begged | T 


events, persona 
written. A family information 
in a handsome case. $6 .5¢ 
cestral charts. 


by his fellows never to repeat the jest. 

No schoolmaster was ever more sensitive to 
poor results than was this one. At a certain 
history lesson, when a boy had failed to answer 
some trifling question, the master flung down his 
book and exclaimed, “My dear boys! I am pro- 
foundly discouraged. For fifteen years of my life 
I have been letting down a bucket into an empty 
well, and drawing it up again. For fifteen years of 
my life I have been pouring out water upon th® arid 
sand.” Then he gathered up his books and fled. 

A few boys laughed. The others cried, “Shame! 
shame!” on those who did it. And the next lesson 
was splendidly prepared. 


* ¢ 


VICTIMS OF NIAGARA. 


he Indians held that Niagara claimed its 

yearly quota of victims. Even to-day, when 
the wind is in a certain direction and the roar 
of the falls has a peculiar, thunderous sound, 
they say, “Niagara is booming! It is calling for 
another victim!” And long indeed is the roll-call 
of the lost. All guides point out the spot where 
the French lady, stooping to fill her cup from the 
rapids, fell, and was whirled away in an instant. 
Nothing was seen of her but once; then for the 
space of a flash a hand tossed above the waves. 


They show you the rock to which Avery clung 
for twenty hours, for half a day in view of the 
frantic crowd, who sent raft after raft to reach 
him. yet saw him swept like a weed to destruction 
atglast. 

Perhaps the most tragic story is that of the 
oung man who was walking with his bride on 
Luna Island. Just at the brink of the falls they 
stopped to greet a party of friends. The young 
husband, in merry mood, took in his arms a little 
girl of the pests. Teasingly he held her out 
over the brink, never doubting the security of his 
strong grasp. The terrified child stresses and 
screamed, and in the struggle slipped from his 
arms and fell into that whirl of foaming water. 

Overwhelmed with the awfulness of his act, and 
doubtless actuated by a wild thought of saving 
the child, the young man leaped after her to his 
own death, and the two were swept away before 
the horrified gaze of their friends. 

Perhaps that bride’s fate, who stood and saw 
this awful tragedy, was sadder than the lot of the 
other ill-starred bride, who went rowing in a little 
boat with her young husband on the river above 
the falls. Although warned not to venture too 
far, they rowed on and on over the smooth, 
treacherous, fair-seeming waters, till the terrible 
current seized their little skiff and whirled it into 
the rapids. The last glimpse of them showed 
them standing up in the necking Some clasped in 
each other’s arms. Then boat, bride and bride- 
groom were engulfed in the relentless waters. 
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TWO BACKWOODS GAMES. 


lifton Johnson, ‘in his desultory travelling 

through the Adirondacks, collected many a 
bit of folk-lore and homespun talk. At one log 
house where he stayed the two boys were playing, 
in the evening, the game of “bumblebee.” 


Ted had his fists together, thumbs up, a . 
stick poised on them. Geoffry was moving the 
forefinger of his right hand round the end of the 
stick in an erratic manner, sometimes fast, some- 
times slowly, dodging this way and that. At the 
same time he kept up a continual buzzing. Sud- 
denly he picked up the stick and gave his brother’s 
thumbs a smart rap. “There,” said he, “the 
bumblebee stung!”’ 

Ted had tried to part his fists and let the stick 
no harmlessly between them, but he had not 

een mg og If he had succeeded he would 
have been the “bumblebee’’ himself, and tried to 
“sting” Geoffry. 

Then the two boys began to play “chipmunk.” 
Ted got down on all fours, facing Geoffry, and the 
latter, who remained seated, spread apart his legs, 
and by putting his open hands just inside his 
knees, made a kind ofhuman trap. Ted, squawk- 
ing and chattering, dodged his head this way and 
that over the trap, and when he thought there was 
a good chance bobbed it down between Geoftry’s 
legs, while gg 2 by thumping his knees and 
hands together, tried to make a capture. But the 
chipmunk had escaped, and he set his “trap” 
again. When Ted succeeded in catching Geoffry’s 
head, the two changed places. 


* * 


CORRECTED HIS MISTAKE. 


igh prices often prevail in frontier towns, and 

those who live in new settlements become 
accustomed to the charges and think little about 
it. A man who recently returned from the Klon- 
dike tells a good story which is printed in the 
New York Tribune. 


People get used to paying big money for trifles, 
he said, and two dollars for a box of sardines or 
five dollars for a pound of bad coffee came to be 
regarded as reasonable prices. But once I had 
the’surprise of hearing an we low price 
named. It was like this: 1 had a jumping tooth- 
ache,—was nearly wild with it,—and went to a 
shanty where I was told there was a dentist. A 
rough-looking fellow told me that he was the den- 
tist, and I asked him to draw my tooth. He looked 
me over, at his forceps fastened on my tooth, 
and yanked it out after a couple of hard twists. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Well, two dollars, I guess,” said the dentist. 

I paid him, although my jaw still ached badly. 

“That’s the cheapest —s I’ve seen round 

1 





here,” I remarked, as I = Y; 
“Well,” he said, “I thought I’d make it low, 
because on account of the bad light I pulled the 
wrong tooth.” 
I had to go the next day and have the bad tooth 
out, and he made matters square by charging me 
ten dollars. 


¢ © 
A STORAGE - BATTERY. 


bit of dialogue in the Chicago Tribune seems 
to indicate that science has no monopoly of 
knowledge, and that even in definitions of its own 
making there may be an unsuspected wealth of 
meaning. 
“Thomas,” said the teacher of the night-school, 
“ean you tell me what a storage-battery is?” 
“Yes’m,”’ replied Thomas, read “I know. 
It’s de pitcher an’ ketcher what de cap’n brings 


oo de udder fellers begins to pile up runs 
on ’im.” 


¢ © 
ROUSING A LION. 


Tommy, where did you get such a swollen 
nose?” 


“Well, papa, I jes’ hit that newsboy once—an’ 
then he jes’ fit—an’ fit—an’ fit.” 


“ 





he Betts Family Record System is a modern 
system for keeping a running record of family 
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NEW FALL SUITS, 


Made to Order, 


$8 to $40. 


UR New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 
is now ready. This 
season shows great 
changes in ye and 
fabrics. The lady who 
wishes to be in fashion 
will certainly need a 
new Suit or Cloak, but 
our prices this season 
are so remarkably low. 
and our improved 
measurement dia- 
am insures such per- 
ect-fitting garments 
that she will find the 
purchase of her Fall 
and Winter outfit_a 
decided pleasure. We 
keep no ready-made 
garments, but make 
everything to meas- 
ure. Any garment 
that does not give en- 
tire satisfaction may 
be returned promptl 
and your money wi 
be refunded. 
‘ Our new Catalogue 
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400 
from which you may select. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 

TAILORED SUITS, $8 to $40. Suitable for all 
occasions and in both long and short coat effects— 
the newest Paris models. 

CHURCH AND VISITING COSTUMES, $12 to $40. 
Exquisite and dainty creations, in designs never 

lore shown. 

NEW SKIRTS, $4 to $20. From Walking Skirts 
for every-day wear, up to the Dressy Skirts for 
Special occasions. 


PALL AND WINTER JACKETS, $8 to $35. 
every approved style and length. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 

Allletters answered by young women of taste 
and experience in matters of dress, who w: f 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles and mate- 
rials. hen you send us an order, they will 
look after it while it is in the tailor’s hands, and 
will give it the same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your own 
eyes by your own dressmaker. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


The 
newest thing 
in Silverware. The 


"Orchid" 
Berry 
Spoon 


Possessing all the 
grace and beauty 
of the charming 
flower for which 
it is named 


Handle finished 
in French 
Gray—a 
soft, rich 
tint. 


Our full 
name is 
on the 
back. 
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Equaito 

Sterling 

in Finish, NS 
Superior to Ster- ~ 
ling in Wear. 


Send postal for Catalogue No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPAN 


Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 
NOT IN THE TRUST 


























GUARANTEED 
Qualily always 
Ihe same 


When you think 
of FLOUR 


_g think of GOLD MEDAL 


Washburn-Crosby Go. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















